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A STUDY WAS MADE OF RETRAINING PROGRAMS IN FOUR LABOR 
MARKETS IN CONNECTICUT, UNDER BOTH TfC AREA RS5EVELOPMENT ACT 
AND STATE SPONSORSHIP. THE PURPOSE WAS TO DETERMINE THE 
BENEFITS AND COSTS TO WORKERS, THE GOVERNMENT, AND THE 

! ECONOMY. THE STATE HAD PIONEERED SUCH PROGRAMS SO A SAf«=LE 

CCULD BE STUDIED OF THOSE WHO HAD LONG WORK-HISTORIES AFTER 
RETRAINING. TIC TRAINEES WERE DIVIDE) INTO SIX GROUPS— THOSE 
I WHO COMPLETE) THE COURSE WITH AND WITHOUT EMPLOYMENT, THOSE 

WHO WITHDREW WITH AND WITHOUT EMPLOYMENT, AND THOSE WHO 
REFUSED RETRAINING WITH AND WITHOUT EMPLOYMENT. THREE CONTROL 
GROUPS WERE TRAINEES WHO, WITHOUT EMPLOYMENT, Ca^LETED TIC 
COURSE, WITM)REW, OR REFUSED IT. THE BENEFIT-COST RATIO FOR 
THE INDIVIDUALS (SUCH AS REDUCED ANNUAL UNEMPLOYMENT AND 
INCREASED ANT4UAL WAGE VERSUS INCCME LOST CURING TRAINING AND 
HIGHER INCOME TAX AFTERWARDS) WAS NOT AS HIGH AS THE BENEFIT 
TO THE GOVERNMENT (SUCH AS REDUCED COSTS OF WNEMPLOYMENT AND 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE) AND TO THE ECONOMY (THE INCREASE IN GROSS 
NATIONAL J^RCeuCT AND REDUCED AC-GREGATE UNEMFLOYICNT LEVEL) . 

IT WAS felt THAT THE BENEFICIAL EFFECTS OF THE RETRAINING 
PROGRAMS MIGHT BE LOWERED BY THE ADDITICN OF TIC MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT A^e TRAINING ACT PROVISION FOR TRAINING THE HARD- 
CORE unemployed. (EB) 
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CHAPTER I 



AN DiTRODUCriON TO THE PROBLEM AND THE 
The Problem 

AliBOSt everyone who is concerned with economic problems •• 
members of the Executive Branch, the Congress, and economists — 
views the persistence of unen^loyment rates in excess of five per 
cent of the civilian labor force over a period of six. years as a 
major economic issue* Such high unemployment seems paradoxical since 
it has coincided with the existence of attractive job openings , as an 
inspection of the classified advertisements in any newspaper will 
show. It appears that the skill requirements for the occupations 
with job openings serve as effective barriers to labor force mob- 
ility and that the failure of the unemployed and underemployed to 
move into these vacancies is attributable to their lack of required 
skills. 

Leftislation 

To remedy this situation, several states incorporated pro- 
grams for retr&iining the unemployed into the framework of their 
uhei^ployment insurance programs ^ However , until the Area Redevel- 
opment Act (A. Ri A.) was enacted on May 1, 1961, there was no 
- ^Aderal ptogram with retraining provisions specifically designed 



1. Public Law 87 - 27. 
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to provide the URsaployed with skills required in the labor market. 
This Act provided funds for retraining up to 25,000 unemployed and 
underemployed workers in areas of'substantial and persistent unem- 
ployment.”^ Retraining allowances equal to the average unemployment 
insurance benefit in each state were authorized for periods lasting 
up to sixteen weeks. Basically, the Area Redevelopment Act retrain- 
ing provisions served as the pilot project for federal retraining. 

A riuch more comprehensive federal retraining program followed 

the A.. R. A. in 1962. The Manpower Development md Training Act of 

2 

1962 (M.B.T.A. ) originally envisioned retraining 400,000 unemployed 

and underei^loyed Kwrkers over a three-year period. No limitations 
were imposed on the areas in which retraining could take place, as 
was the case under the A. R. A. Workers could be retrained in areas 
with relativaly low levels of unemployment as well as in the depressed 
areas. In addition, the maximum duration for the payment of retrain- 
ing allowances was increased to a full year. Provisions were also 
included which allowed the financing of on-the-job retraining as 
well as institutional retraining. 



1. ’’Areas of substantial and persistent unemployment” are de- 

fined by the Bureau of Smployioent Security, U.S. Department of Labor, 
as areas in which ”1. Unemployment is now 6 percent or more of the 
work force, discounting seasonal or temporary factors. 2« The annual 
average unemployment rate in the area has been: (a) At least 50 

parOent above the national average for 3 of the preceding 4 calendar 
years; or (c) At least 100 percent above the nt&tlonal average for 

1 of^ the preceding two calendar years.” U.S. , Bureau of Employment 
Security, Area Labor Market Trends August 1963 . p. 46. 

2. ?ublic Law 87 - 415. 






The-H* *]H<T*A< by anei^dments enacted on 

Oeceod)er 19, 1963* If the worker needed training "for :at tain- 
ment .of . basic educsti«?nal;,;a|£iJlls’U in. order to enter^ vocational 
retraining , .the anie^d^ents , provided- for up to,-.20 weeks -.of addi* ' 
tional retraining allowances. Also, the allowances the worker 
could receive were raised, -as was the- arount of part-time employment 
he could undertake without reducing his allowance, finally, the 
aaendropts increased from S.percent to 25 percent the proportion 
of the total allowances which could be paid to workers under 22 
years of age. 

The Purpose of the Study 

■'i* ‘ t;, • T . . - 

The purpose of this study is to weigh the benefits and costs 
of the retraining programs to determine if retraining is a sound 
investment for the individual worker, the government, and the economy 
The analysis must be limited to the economic variables, which alone 

iit- 

are quantifiable; the psychological and sociological variables in- 
volved in retraining will not be dealt with here. Thus, the ob- 
jectives of this study are: 

. 1. Public , law 88-214.. 

2. It may be argued that by limiting itself to economic 
criteria, the study gives a falsa sense of accuracy while it Ignores 

*cj:ots . / iSuci^ri.cr i-ticl^ -^be. > valid. Ho.wever » since 

the ojojectiyely:, as can 

the;«^Qi«w#ic can attach a, 4iffw^ set of 

V alues to them. Therefore , this lifttndy, seeks, . tQ determine accurately 
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ii ddterai^tion. of th^-e&ondm£& beneflts^derlved 

from retraining by the individual worker, the govern- 
ment, imd'"fhe ecowray. 

2*' The detefmihatidn 'Of the economic costs of retraining 
to the individual worker, to the govemmeaf, .and to the 
ecOno!^, knd'an evaluation Of the- efficiency of the.H«D* 
T#A. progr^ and of possible alternative programs. 

3. The cocqparison of these economic benefits and costs to 
determine the valiie of retraining as an investment oppor- 
tunity for the individual worker, for the government and 
for the economy. 

4. The evaluation of alternatives to the present organiza- 
tion and sponsorship of the retraining program. 

The Method of the Study 

The Sample . The foundation of this study is a comparison 
of the experience of workers upon the completion of retraining 
with their expected experience had they not participated in re- 
training. A sample of 373 workers, 312 men and 61 women, ^ were 

- 2 ■ " ■ ■ 

contacted. All of these workers were actually involved in re- 
training programs in Connecticut. 

The sample was selected from workers involved in Connecticut's 
retraining programs because, in addition to the fortunate circumstance 







the economic value of retraining and the weighting of the variables 
is left to the reader, who can then determine if retraining is a 
sound prograia by using his own weights plus the economic values 
found here. 



ERICl^ 















1. Only the esq) loytoent dat A dh the'men in the sample were 
used for ffioet' of^'tKe calculations 'Of this study because of An 
' unusual ^diStribu^^ the women - id the sam^ training status. 

?6r a dtiscdsSidtt of this see Aippehdix D 

2.. The sample composition and the criteria used in select- 
ing the sas^le Are. discussed in Appendix B. 
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.df- tlaeb authoc’ a residence,, pioneeired in. the ^ea of 

sretralfl^ing.r;:rCoMect^ w^s one of. t^e fir?t. stages . the country 
jtO:off err publicly; suppprted^clasises. spec.iflcflly_ designed %q rettaia 
5 »n y«p i-^yfd >or^8;i ?rlor £p.~any,,federaj. prograip th§ State Departtnents 
:of-.I*abpr Md>, Education, at the. direct Jpn of the. ^yernpr, provided 
funds and sponsorship to initiate courses under the state ^s uneaploy- 
meat insurance program. The experience gained from the state-sponsor- 
ed courses allowed the Connecticut towns of Aasonia, Bristol, and 
Danielson to be among the first in the country to qualify for retrain- 
ing funds under the Area Redevelopment Act. Upon the passage of the 
M.D.T.A. , Connecticut requested federal assistance for its state- 
supported courses and proposed additional courses for the retraining 
program. Connecticut , however , did not wait for the federal funds 
to be appropriated before instituting its new courses , as did most 
other states. In July 1962, the expanded program was put into effect 
under state auspices. As a result of this early start, Connecticut 
had placed more graduates of H.D.T.A. courses than had any other 
state. ^ 



These pioneering efforts by Connecticut in the field of 
retraining permitted the selection of a sample of workers whose 
post-retraining employment records cover a sufficiently long period 
to allow meaningful and significant comparisons of the effects of 



retraining. To estimate the effects of retraining, the sample was 






r,. ificurity , ’"^^^loj^ht Service 
S^Srs M Trainees The 

Eiaylbysuint Security. August 1963 (Washington, D.C.J U. Sv~6dyern» 
Mht Printing Officer 1963), page 51. 
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selected to include retrainees and nsn-retrainees who are cos^arable 
in all respects except for the retraining* This allowed ccmpariaans 
of the e^ibyottnt records of the retrainees with those of the workers 
who did not coo^lete the retraining - course , so that any differences 
in ihcone, uneo^loyicent , or unestploynient benefits could be assu&ied to 
reflect the effects of the retraining. 

System of Classification . Almost all of the previous studies of re- 
1 

training divided the workers into three groups: l)the workers who 

successfully consisted the retraining course, 2) workers who entered 
the retraining course but withdrew before the course was completed, 
and 3) workers who qualified to enter the retraining course by 
passing the aptitude tests and meeting all other entrance require** 
ments, but who chose not to enter* The three groups of workers were 
then cpoq>ared, the latter two serving as the control groups. This 
trlvariate classification system has two distinct advantages. First, 
the categories are clear*cut. Second, use of the categories does 
not require any information that cannot be taken from class registers 
or State Employment Service records for the retraining courses, so 
the workers themselves need not be contacted. . But the advantages of 
the threefdld classification system are offset by the limitations 
of the inq>licit assumption that each category is homogeneous in 



1. See for examples: "Part' 1, The New England Experience 
Retraining the Unenq>loyed New England Business^^Baview .- . Ausws t 
1962, Fedei^al Rm 1-4; and U. S. , Office of 

Hidpowdr!,! ..ihd^Tr^ for^Jdba in ^develop- 
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con^ositib&o . ^ actuality , a«ch homogeneity does not exist. There 
are t«b distinct groups of workers in aach of the. three categories, 
with thev^rssult that. ifiggregation. leads to the loss of relevant infor- 
-lttationv.^ "v,- 

r-More ;.8p.ecif ically , ,jaao.5g the workers, who do not enter a retrain* 
ing -course after taeet^g the requirements for the course , some refuse 
retraining .because they have found employment in occupations which 
do xR>t require them- to be retrained*. Similarly, soma of the workers 
who withdraw from retraining before completing the course have found 
employment in other occupations than those taught. By definition, 
these workers, reject retraining in favor of another type of employment 
which offers them a greater expected net economic advantage. To be 
sure, some of them may miscalulate the relative opportunities of 
retraining and of the other type of employment.^ However, their 
average enq>loyment experience can be expected to be better than that 
of the workers who have not been offered positions with greater 
potential net economic advantages. This latter group of workers 
includes both the workers who complete retraining, and the workers 
who do not have an. offer of en^loyment when they withdraw from or 
refuse retraining** .Thu»^>.oaly theae worker* who withdraw from 

1* rA:^e^ee of uncertainty was iw in retraining especially 
for ^e vwbrkera^ In ^Br idgeport- and itosonia where i there was no guarantee 
of placement even on the successful completion of ^ the. retraining 
course. (See Appendix A) Also some of the workers taay have been 
forced by - thc^^fin^ciAI constraints ,te.^atolng anoyances 

and: lack of .cspitaS .jobS; whiq^^ dMereds,iKem4A greater income 
at ths.:itin«;r/altlK)ugh^ln t^ retraining ypyld have yielded 

greater advantages* .How^e:^y> auch cases in ;the ;^^ 8 afl 9 >ie are relatively 
few* 



t 
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otr sefutt rtftraitiing for tecicnii other than esployaent are fully 
co^arablft irith th£ fetr^iheet. 

Even the retralaees are not a hoa»geneooa group* Soee vho 
complete retraining are not placed In positions that require the skilla 
learned during retraining. Thus retraining aids them only indirectly 
in finding employment, and their experience is not substantially changed 
by retraining. Therefdre, the experience of this particular group 
should not be used to illustrate the benefits of retraining. Rather, 
they can serve as a control group, whose members are collared with the 
re trainees who make use of the skills acquired during retraining. 

In view of the iSck of homogenei^ in the standard trivariate 
classification system, the following six categories will be used: 

1. Workers Who Utilised Retraining ; Those workers who, as a 

consequence of having taken the retraining course, 
were placed in jobs which utilized skills learned 
in the retraining course. 

2. Workers Who Comoleted but did not Utilise Retraining ; 

Those workers who cpmpleted retraining^ but were placed 
in jobs utilizing skills other than those taught in 
the retraining course , or were placed in jobs utilizing 
skills taught^ in the retraining course, but were not 
placed as a consequence of having learned new skills. 

3. Workers Who Withdrew from Retraining for Employment ; Those 

workers who entered but did not cooq>iete the retraining 
course because they foutid employment for which retrain- 
ing was unnecessary, 

4. Workers Who Withdrew from Retraining Without Employment ; 

^ THbScNidfk#rf ^wl«> entered complete the 

retraiiditig course for teasons other than an offer of 
employiiexit.' - ' - ^ ■ 

workers Who lE^fused Retraining iFofc Iproloyment ^ Those 

V f etf aihii^vrcp^te bs^^ fdunii' employment for 

which 'Tetraiiiiihg^Waa''sk»f'^nedei^ 
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6. Wotktt f Broloyaent; Tbope 

'" ~~wti^rr ^ 4i^ Inter tKa retriining couraa for reasons 

Control Groups . The control groups chosen for this study ere the 
workers who coapleted retreinlng but did net utilise the skills 
teught in the course, the workers who withdrew froa retraining with- 
out eMpl<^nt, and the workers who refused retreining without employ- 
■ent. Differences in demographic characteristics, 8»tlvation, and 
ability prevent any of these groups from being fully comparable with 
the gtoup of workers who utilised the retreining. The effects of the 
differences in d«sographic characteristics on the employment records 
of the four groupie are treated in intergroup con^arisons by the use 
of ssiltiple regression techniques.^ The differences in motivation 
and ability are nonquantifiable and therefore have to be handled in 
a less precise manner. 

It way be asaumed that the workers who did not enter or did not 
coi^lete retraining without an offer of employment were not as able 
or as highly motivated as were the workers who completed retraining. 

r t 

Given this assumed inferior ability and motivation, the expected 
employment and earnings of these workers would have been less than 



1. These characteristics include age, education, labor force 
attachment and. partteipatlon» and previous, training, income, unemploy- 
ment, and unesq^loyment benefits. See Appendix D. 

2. For a discussion of the multiple regression models, see 
Appendix E* . 
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tbe «^ct€d and eoralngs of the workers who utilized 

retraloing even if the latter groups had' not participated in the retrain- 
ing program. Therefore, comparisons of the enq>loyinent records of the 
workers who utilized '.retraining with the records of the workers 
who withdrew fron or refused retraining without an offer of eoploy- 
aent are assuaed to overstate the effects of retraining. 

In contrasty comparisons of the records of the workers who 
utilized retraining and the records of the workers who coo^leted 
but did not utilize the cour4$^ materials are assumed to understate 
the effects of retraining for two reasons. First, some workers who 
finished retraining did not utilize it because they found or were 
called back to more attractive jobs than those offered by the retrain'- 
ing occupations. These were presumably the mc»st able and highly 
aotivated of the retrainees, and they should be expected to have better 
records than retrainees who were not offered such positions. 

Second, the workers who convicted but did not utilize retraining 
were aided indirectly by completing the course, because the State 
Smployaent Service gave special attention to placing retrained workers. 
Furthermore, the occupational mobility and motivation demonstrated ■ 

•r 

by the workers in participating ita^ retraining encouraged enqaloyers 
to hire retrainees for non'->retraining~related occupations. Thus, 
the iheome and implbyieent of workers completing the course but not 
utilizing their recently acquired skills are assumed to have been 
raised above what they would have, been without the retraining. 

the absence of retraining, therefore, the expected employment 
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recordi: p£ the reta^ainece^wl^J skills l.esmed in the 

course would lie soraewhere in the range between the actual eaploy- 
nent records of the less able and laotivated workers who refused or 

t 

withdrew^ frois retraining without employment , and the. employment 

c ^ , 

records of the more able or xootivated '«K>rker8 who completed but 
did not utilize the retraining. , The expected earnings and employment 
of the retraining-utilizing workers would fall within this range but 
exactly ^ere cannot be ascertained. However, to form a conservative 
estimate of the benefits of retraining, the expected values for the 
workers who utilized retraining were set close to the observed ' values 
of the workers who completed but did not utilize the retraining. 

An Outline of the Study 

The next chapter will be devoted to determining the benefits 

of retraining to the individual worker. This will require two 

sets of calculations based on the data gathered from the sample: 

the benefits derived by the workers who utilize the retraining skills , 

and the probability that a worker will utilize the retraining. The 

research questions in the second chapter will be: 

1. Do the employment records of the retrained workers 

who utilized retraining show significant gross improve- 
ments when compared with the employment records of the 
control groups? 

' 2. Are there factors which reduce the gross improvement 

in. incon^? 

3. What is the>e:^ected; duration of these benefits? 



4. To vh«t oxtent would the worker have enjoyed these 
benefits had he not been retrained? 

5< Hhat tliae horizon does the worker use to calculate 
the benefits? 

6. What is thh probability that a given worker will use 
. the training? 

7. What are the expected benefits of retraining for an 
average worker, based on the experience of the workers 
in the sainple? 

Chapter Three will investigate the benefits of retraining 
accruing to the government and the total economy. Whereas the retrain* 
ing may aid ^^he individual workers who participate in the program, 
these will be no aggregate gain if other workers are displaced by the 
retrained workers. Therefore, this chapter will concern itself with 
the net effects of retraining. The inquiry involves also a discussion 
of the relationship between the aggregate benefits of retraining and 
the state of the econou^. The research quesfions of Chapter Three 
will be: 

^ 1. Have the retrained workers displaced other workers 

or have they inducdd other reductions in production 
or employment whicli night offset the benefits found 
in the preceding chapter? 

2. What effects' does the existence of less than full 
. en^loymant have on the aggregate benefits? 

3. What is the expected duration of the aggregate benefits? 

4. What are the expeci^ed benefits to the government per 
worker whd enters retraining, based on the experience 
of the workers in the sample? 

What are the expected benefits to the total economy 
per worker who enters retraining, based on the experience 
of the workers in the sample? 



■ ' 6.- Uh'i^-(:are CKff expected effects of tHe- 1963 H.D.T.A. 

ametMmentsI 

7. Is there an alternative to these imendraents? 

5he fourth chapter will discuss the costs of retraining to the 
individual worker^, the government,- and the econ6n^> The costs to the 
individual under the federally-sponsored retraining program are only 
the opportunity cost nf income lost during retraining and the cost of 
transportation; hence that analysis will be quite brief. The treat- 
ment of the actual retraining costs borne by the government will be 
much taoro: complex and will include the. costs of the present and amended 
H.D.T.A. programs as well as an alternative program developed in the 
third chapter. The research questions will be: 

1. What are the approximate costs of retraining to the 
workers based on the experience of the sampled workers? 

2. What are the average government costs per worker who 
enters retraining , baSed on the experience of the workers 
in the sample? 

3. What will be the effect of the H.D.T.A. amendments 
on these costs? 

4. What are the average costs per worker who enters 
retraining to the total economy, based on the 
experience of the workers in the sample? 

5. What would be the effect of the alternative proposal 
on the aggregate costs? 

The fifth chapter will compare the benefits and costs of retrain- 
ing to each of the parties Involved. Benefit-cost ratios will be deter- 
mined for the individual worker, the government, and the total economy. 
The research questions w^l be: 



!• the ben^e.£its>:.wheajfeighed. against the costs, justify 
the retraining program as an investsnent for the individ" 
ual? 

2. Do the benefits, when weighed against the costs, justify 
the retraining program as an investi^nt for the govern- 
ment?’ 

3* Op; the. benefits, when weighed against the costs, justify 
the retraining program as an investment for the total 
econofl^? 

4. How would the benefit-cost ratios change if the alter- 
native proposal were adopted? 



The. sixth chapter will discuss the possibility of alternative 
sponsors for the retraining program: Sponsorship by the private 

.sector or by the individual. The economic justification for a govern- 
ment program will be presented here. The research questions will be: 

1. Should the retraining program be removed from 
the auspices of the government and delegated 
to the individual or to the private sector? 

2. Hhat effect would such an action have on the 
nuober and cooq>osition of the workers who are 
retrained? 

The final chapter will sunnarize the findings of the 
preceding chapters and make recommendations arising out of these 
findings for iaq>rovements in the retraining program. 
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: . , . CHAPTER II 

THE. BENEFITS OF RETRAINING FOR THE INDIVIDUAL WORKER . 







The Gross Benefits of Retraining for the Worker 
Who ^Utilises Retraining 

The benefits of retraining for the individual consist of any 
increase in his disposable income and any decrease in his unemployment 
vhich may result from retraining. The existence of such benefits for 
the workers in the samples was found by using multiple re'^ression 
techniques to compare the employment records of the workers who utilized 
retraining with the employment records of the control groups. Adequate 
Information was available on the post-retraining experience of the men 
in the sample for approximately one year after the completion of the 

course to which. they were assigned or would have been assigned if they 

X ■ ' 

had entered a course. The multiple regression techniques permitted 
account to be taken of any demographic differences between the two 
groups. The result of using these techniques is the determination 
of the average gross improvement in wage income ana unemployment 
accruing to the workers who utilized retraining. 



1. There were too few women in some of the control groups to 
permit an accurate analysis of any bj^nefits they might have gained 
from retraining. 

2. For a discussion of the multiple regression models see 
Appendix E. 
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j^r^aiied Wage Incone. There can be ho doubt that retraining 
significhhbly aide'd those workers who utilized the skills they had 
learned in the courses. Their earnings were significantly higher than 

the eaimings of each of the control groups, as is seen in Tables I 
and II, below. 

Two measures were used to ascertain the earned wage income of 
the sample. The first measure was the average income per week that 
the worker was in the lahor force , as computed by multiplying the gross 
hourly wage rate by the reported average number of hours worked, for 
each week the worker was in the labor force from the end of the retrain 
ing period to the date of the interview.^ All data were obtained by 
interviews with workers. By linear multiple regression techniques 
that take account of the different demographic characteristics of the 
retraiaees and the control groups,^ the workers who utilized retrain- 
ing were found to average $7.44 more fdr each week in the labor force 
than did the workers who completed but did not utilize the retraining, 
$8.83 more per week than the workers who refused retraining with 
es^loyment, and $15.06 mere per week than the workers who withdrew 
from retraining without employment. 



1. No allowance was made for days lost occasionally due to 111- 
ness or days lost due to strikes because these were not a function 
of the occupation. Time lost due to the nature of the job, such as 
launchings at the submarine works or seasonal layoffs in construction 
was included in the calculations. 

2* The regression models are discussed in i^pendix E. These 
calewlationg were based on Regression Model One. 

3. The average coasted incs®e per week in the labor force of 
wrkers wi^ retrafniag for ^.loymehfc was $4.03 greater 

thm mt of the wrkf«?s idjo utilised the retraining. The average 
fiae v/ho withdraw fresa regaining for eflq>loyment was $10.96 

was statistically significant. 
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TABLE I 



the^ Aiount by Which the Average Qsiq>«ted Wage Income per Week in the 
Labor Force of the Workers Utilizing Retraining Exceeded the Average 
Con^tcd' Wage Income per Week 1 e the Labor Force of Each of the 
Control Groups for the Men in the Saa^le: CoefJ^icients of Partial 

Rej^ession, Standard Errors^ and Student "t“ Values* 



C(»ni(0L GROUP 


Coefficients of Partial 
Regression giving the Average 
Amount by which the Computed 
Wage Income of Workers 
Utilizing Retraining Exceeded 
that of the Control Groups 


STANDARD 

ERROR 


STUDENT 


Completed but did not 
utilize retraining 


$7.44 


5.25 


1.418 


Withdrew without 
employment 


15.06 


6.01 


2.504 


Refused without 
employment 


8.83 


6.19 


1.423 



a* These calculations are based on Regression Model One (See 
Appendix E). The effect of additional independent variables was 
determined for each control group by subtracting the partial regression 
coefficients of Regression Model Three from those of Regression Model 
Four. The inqpaet of the additional variables was to increase the 
weekly differential by $1.18 for the workers who cou^leted but did 
not utilize retraining, and $2.85 for the workers who refused retrain- 
ing ^thout employment. The differential for the workers who with- 
drew from retraining without en^loyaent was decreased by $.23. 

b. Assuming that the sample is a random ample ^ if the Student 
"t" value exceeds 1.645 this indicates that of 108 samples taken 
from the sample population at least 95 will have greater mean values 
for the workers who utilized the retraining than for the given control 
group. 






The second measure of earned Income of the workers in the 

sample was their quarterly earnings as reported hy their employers 

to the Uneaq>loyment Insurance Division of the Connecticut D^partonent 

of I*abor. These data covering four quarters during 1962 and. 1963 

indicate that the average total earnings for the year of the workers 

who utilized retraining skills exceeded by $424.40 the average income 

2 

of the workers who completed the retraining but did not utilize it. 

The average yearly earnings of the^wrkers who utilized retraining 
exceeded that of the other two groups by even greater amounts; $1,032.85 
more than the earnings of workers who refused retraining without employ- 
ment, and $1,175.70 more than the earnings of workers who withdrew from 

3 

retraining without employment. 



1. The specific quarters were those between April 1, 1962 and 
March 31, 1963. Data beyond the first quarter of 1963 were not avail- 
able when the Information was collected, and data for periods before 
the second quarter of 1962 would have included earnings of some of 
the workers before they had completed retraining. 

2. Differences in the average computed earnings par week in 
the labor force and the earnings reported by employers may arise from 
any of the following considerations; the change in the size of the 
subsaamle used for Regression Models One and Two; gaps in the 
uneaployment insurance data for part-time ^obs which were reported in 
the interview but were not covered by the unemployment insurance 
program; ineorrect reporting by the Interviewees of their wages, 
hours p or overtltts rAtss; slightly different tixne periods for the 
two sets of data; or the fact that the cozq>uted figures are per 

in the labor force, the reported figures include time not in the labor 

force. 

3. The average earnings for the entire four quarters of th^ 
workers who utilized retraining was $3.41 greater than the 

of the workers who refused retraining without emplo 3 ^ment an> $10.03 
greater than the average of the workers who withdrew from retraining 
without ea^^loyaent. 
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TABLE II 
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Which thC -Ayecage Quar,terly Earning^, as Reposted, jby the 
Unie^l^j^nt Security Connecticut Department of Labor, of 

, the %rkera Exceeded the Aysrage .Quar^terly lamings 

of Each the Gdhtrbi iffoups for the Men in the Sample, by Quarters: 
Coefficients of Partial Regression^ Stimdard Errors , and Student "t" 
Values.^ 



'COHTROL 

GROUP 


QUARTER 


Coefficients of Partial 
Regression Giving the 
Average Amount by Which 
the Quarterly Earnings 
of Workers Utilizing 
Retraining Exceeded that 
of the Control Groups 


STANDARD 

ERROR 


STUDENT 

ft^ft 


Completed 


2nd 1962 


$ 61.07 


84.77 


0.720 


bujt djld .not 










Utilize 


3rd 1962 


156.30 


90.48 


1.727 


Retraining 












4th 1962 


77.90 


92.98 


0.839 




1st 1963 


129.13 


150.80 


0.856 




Total 


$ 424.40 






Withdrew 


2nd 1962 


$ 283.63 


90.57 


3.131 


Without 










Soq^loyment 


3rd 1962 


352.55 


96.66 


3.647 




4th 1962 


218.02 


99.23 


2.177 




1st 1963 


323.50 


161.11 


2.008 . 




Total 


$1,175.70 






Refused 


2nd 1962 


314.33k 


103.51 


3.037 


Without 


- J. 








^Ic^^nt 


3rd. 1902 


206.59 


110.48 


1.870 


f , ^ c, 

~ * . ■ 5 


: 


205.0^ 


113.41 


1.808 


t’* ' -/ > 


. 1st 1963 


306.89: 


184.13 


1.667 






$1,032.85 / 
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Th« «bovd figures, then, ln41cete that retraining increased the 
ennuel esmings of' xthe ik^kers who utilised the skills by an saount 
ringing -froB' $400. to $1200 S The sc tuil benefit probably is 

eloief tooths lower value, since, as mentioned 'earlier, xBost of the 
workers who did not enter or coi^lete . the' course anist not have -been 
as highly aotiveted or as. able as the retrainees^ On this basis it 
will be assumed that the average added income the worker received by 
retraining and making use of the skills learned approximated $500 per 
year. 

Reduced Onenplovment . The greater earnings of the workers who 
utilised the retraining were attributable more to lower unemployment 
than to higher wage rates. The average wage rates of the four groups 
were approximately the same, $2.00 an hour.^ As table III indicates, 
the unemploymant of the workers who utilized retraining, however, was 
considerably less than the unemployment e£ the control groups. Based 
on data given in the interviews, the workers who utilized retraining 
were un^iployed 4.6 per cent of the time that they were in the labor 
force in the period from the end of the retraining to the interview, 
the workers who did not utilize the retraining were unemployed 14.1 per 
cent of the time, the workers who withdrew without employment were 



The ispact of the additional variables was to increase the total differ- 
ential for ^e four quarters by $31.87 for the workers who completed but 
did not ul;illze retraining'^ and by $257.89 for the workers who refused 
retraining without ei^»loyWent. The differential for the workers who with- 
drew ffomr rei^elningf eaployment was decreased by $41.43. 

1. The average, wage rates as reported in the inte^iew, 

for idM^wbr^ili ati)^^sdd.^i:^e-retraining, ifire. $ii7B at the time 
of the iir.tt ji;lMe^nt -after retraining* $1*$3 six months.after rj^- 
tralning, and‘^%^^l!^q the average .-hourly 

.wagcxateac.fb^h| thaae three tigme were„$1.8R, $1.97, 

and $U97 r. f oj^ 'tM %t^rs who 4id not utilize retraining ; $1 • 67 , $1 • 81 , ^ 

ilithdraw^''frpis''retraitting^ -without employ- 
the-'-workeri‘ idto^refusid'- retraining 
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TABLE lii 

ThevAa»unti'4is ^ercenti^it Points^ I>y WfeicK th%.Av«/K® Sate ®Bi>loyment 
Wi^le in the Labor Force, froi? the End of Retraining Until the Date of 
. thd Inrar\4eH;,^^^^^^ the Iforkers Utiliaii^A^ fi^eeded jfche, Average 

Rate of ficBpIoyoent of ^ch of the Contfbi Groups for the Ifen in the 
Sanplet"<Gbeffidfexita of Partial Regr^ssi^^^ Standard Errors, and 
Student ”tV Values^ 



OORTSOL GROUP 


Coefficients of Partial . . 
Regression Giving the 
Average Nuober of Per- 
centage points by Which 
The Rate of Employment 
of Workers Utilizing 
Retraining Exceeded that 
of the Control Groups 


• 

STANDARD 

ERROR 


STUDENT 

if^ii 


Completed but did not 
Utilize the Retraining 


9.469 


3.147 


3.009 


Withdrew Without 
Employment 


12.484 


3.603 


3.465 


Refused Without 
EBq>ioyment 


13.305 


3.710 


3.586 



a. These calculations are based on Regression Model One. The 
effect of additional independent variables was determined for each 
control group by subtracting the partial regression coefficients 
of Regression Model Three from those of Regression Model Four. 

The impact of the additional variables was to increase the differ- 
ential in the employment rates by .280 v percentage points for the 
workers who ^completed but did not iitilize retraining and . .93A 
percentage points for the workers who refused rebraliitng without 
employment. The differential was decreased by .464 percentage 
points for the workere . who Withdraw from rretraini^g without enq>loy- 
ssent'. . - ' ■ - 
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■thh: tihs-t «n# thevJwotk^s who ref used 
itt-were '.ifiicffiployed per 'Cent>:of the 



tiSfei^ thii? Iricreaied^ thre eapldyaeh^ o£ the 

wade use of it by approximately 10 per cent. 



Factors thAt Reduc e iihe - feoas Benefits of Retraining 
for the Worker Who Jbilited Retraining ' 

The previous section revealed that) on the average, the individual 
who utilized his retraining increased his wage income by $500 a 
year and reduced his annual unemployment by approximately five weeks. 
These are not the benefits of retraining actually received by the 
worker, however. First, the increased wag® income may be offset by 
increased taxes and decreased unemployment benefits so that the 
worker's disposable income does not rise by the full $500. Second, 
soi»e of the workers might have been placed in the same occupations 
even if they had not been retrained. In these cases the increased 
income and decreased unemployment cannot be ascribed in any part to 
the retraining. Third, the benefits of retraining described in the 



1. The unemployment rates were calculated by adding the average 
differential betiwen the control groups and the workers who utilize 
retraining to th^ average- unemployiaent rate for the latter groups 

2* The problems involved in determining whether the workers 
would be retxained by private programs if no government retraining 
pvogrfliii ftxlst6il will not bo discussed hers# This section of the 
essay will deal with the net effects of any program of retraining 
regardless of its sponsor. The relative merits of governmental 
and private- retraining programs will be discussed in Chapter VI. 
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preceding seetlop ^re those for first year following the workers* 
Oo^iej^lp#^^ • ^csa saae henef Ita asy not.,coijtlnue for 

lihe ‘"^rii^i^e the" thdtvi4ual*tS working lifei in. particular , the 

worker isay move to another dehupation where he does not iea]^e use of 
the skills learned in the retraining course. Finally, since the benefits 
of retraining will accrue to the worker oyer time , these benefits must be 
discounted by some measure of the worker's time preference to find their 
present value to him. Also the time horizon of the worker must be deter- 
mined to find how far into the future ha calculates the benefits of re- 
' gaining. These four factors will now be examined. 

Reductions in Plsoosable Income (Increased Taxes). Part of the 
additional income which results from retraining must be paid by the worker 
for personal income taxes. The amount of the tax depends on the worker's 
total family Income and the number of exemptions he claims for dependents. 
The average wage income earned by the sampled workers who utilized the 
retraining was $4,358.70 for the year following the completion of the 
retraining course. For a single worker with no dependents (approximately 
S3 per cent of the workers in the san^le would fall in this category) the 
tax rate on the increment in income due to retraining would probably be 
20 per Cent^ for his taxable income would most likely fall between $2000 
and $4000. For a married worker filing a joint return with his wife, 

4he tax rate would probably be be^een 15 and 17 per cent depending on 
the number of dependent exemptions claimed and the extent to which the 



1. The Income tax rates used in this study are those which will go 
iAto effect in January 1965. Goomerce Clearing House Inc. , Standard 
Federal Tax Reporter 1964 . Vol. 7, Kb. 16-121, Far. 6151, pp. 71,002- 
71-009V 
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TABIiE XV 



fh* Aoimit m Bhieti the Avetege SwetM-nt Vn«^?loy*nt ^ 

Raaeived aeeh Week by E«!h o* ‘b* £SI u«k the 

'GovMiHftnIb R#cdvid -Eich W®c by 

S* mu^ Ea^tag! Coetticlent. of P.ttl.1 Kegweelon. 
Standard Error a, and Student "t” Valuaa 



ODNTR0L 

GROUP 



Coefficient of Partial 
Regreaalon Citing the 
Averse Aaount by Which 
the 6overn«ent Uneaployoent 
Beneflta Received by the 
Control Groupe Exceed that 
of the Workers Gtlllaing 
Retraining, per Week 



STANDARD STUDSHT 

ii^ii 



;iRROR 



Cootpleted 
But Did Hot 


1 






Dtlllae 

Retraining 


$1.16 


Oo876 


1.328 


Withdrew 


• 






Without 

Ea^loynent 


$3.25 


1.004 


3.247 


Refused Without 
Boployaent 


$2.65 


1.033 ‘ 


2.570 



a. That* calculatlona ate baaed on Kegreaaton Hodel '{j* 

effect of additional Independent vaclablea waa ** * 

control group by aubtractlng the partial ragreaalon Mefficlenta ®* 
Kagraaai^ Modal *rae fro« thoaa of Kegretalan Model '®“* 
of the additional variablaa waa to decraaaa the «**Uy 
f .23 fdf the^rSafa uho-coi^letai'bue^d not utiUaa the 
and by $.17 for the worker a who rafuaad rattalnlng without ' 

th#«dWfeati« waa ^reaaed-by $.06 for the workera who withdrew from 

retraining without eiiqprlbyneat. 
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ylfe worked. . Thjus,; the average tax rate for the workers in the sasq;>le 
on the $500 increaent in incone would be. approxinstely 18 per cent. 
However* when the standard 10 per cent reduction is taken the effective 
tax rate on the added income falls to approximately 16.2 per cent. 

In addition to the increased personal income tax that the 
worker must pay on the added income, he must also make an increased 
contribution for Old Age Survivors and Dependents insurance. The present 
rate is 3.625 per cent on income up to $4800, in 1966 the rate will 
rise to 4.125 per cent and in 1968 to 4,625 per cent. When the Social 
Security tax is added to the increased personal income taxes, it is 
found that the worker's additional income due to retraining is reduced 
by approximately 20 per cent to $400. 

Reductions in Disposable Income (Reduced Government Unemployment 
Benefits) . As would be expected, the 10 per cent reduction in 
unemployment resulting from retraining led to significant reductions 
in the unemployment benefits received by workers who utilized the 
retraining. The average weekly benefits received by workers who 
completed but did not use the retraining was $1.16 higher than 
that received by the workers who utilized retraining. Similarly, 
the workers who refused retraining without employment received $2.65 
more per week, and the workers who withdrew from retraining without 
ei^loyment received $3,26 more per week, than did the workers utilizing 




retrainl.ng. Thus, the federal, state,, and local governments paid 
approximately $100 a year less to the workers utilizing retraining 
thM .these^worlj^rs WQu received in the absence of the 



1.. The unemployment benefits considered included: unemployment 
il^*cj(itl:ve^^^^ food stamps, aid to dependent 

children^- and relief 
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x;.. retraining program. Ais a result, the increment in disposable income 
p£ the average worker who utilized retraining is reduced by another 
$100 per year. 



T h e Occupations of the Retrainees to the Absence of Retraining . 

When interviewed, 7 per cent of ^ the workers who were placed to jobs 
making use of the skills taught to the retraining courses claimed that 
they would have been placed in the same or similar jobs even if they 
had not taken the course. They were probably correct to their claim 
because 19 per cent of the workers to the sample who withdrew from 
retraining or refused retraining were subsequently placed in jobs i^ich 
used skills taught to the retraining courses. Assuming that the retrStotes 
would have had the atme experience had they too not completed the course, 

19 per cent of them would have achieved approximately the same increase 
to income and reduction to unemployment as they achieved after they com- 
pleted the course. This will not reduce the gross benefits found here, 
however, for the control -groups include the workers who were placed in 
retraining-related jobs. Consequently the gross benefit has already 
been reduced to account for thcun. 




Occupational Mobility out of Re traintog-Re lated Occupations. 

Because an individual enjoys for one year, increased income and reduced 
unemployment as a result of retraining, as was true of the workers who 
utilized retraining, it is a mistake to assume that the worker will con- 
tinue to enjoy these benefits for the remainder of his working life. An 
extremely important limitation on the dutation of retraining's benefits 
is the occupational mobility of the reti^toees to non<«re training-re lated 
job's. ::^Twentyrfpur per cent of the workers to the 8iuq>le who were 
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originally plncod in rotraining-rolftted occupations loft them vithin 
one year after completing the retraining course. The moves of one 
fourth of these workers were to occupations which made use of some 
aspect of the retraining; still, 13 per cent of the workers placed 
In retrainingrrelated occupations left for imrelated employment in the 
twelve months following their graduation. If this rate of mobility is 
projected five years after graduation, only 37 per cent of the workers 
who initially utilized the retraining would still be using it, and ten 
years after graduation only 14 per cent would still be utilizing skills 
learned in the course. 

Such a projection doubtlessly leads to an overestimation of the 

future movement out of the retraining occupations. Other studies 

have shown that workers who dislike or are ill-suited to an occupation 

will leave it during the first several years. Reynolds found that the 

propensity to move "is slight after three years and negligible after 

1 

ten years of work in the same plant." Statistics on job tenure indicate 

that approximately 50 per cent of operatives have hcild the same job for 

more than five years, and 33 per cent for more than ten years. ^ Finally, 

Jaffe and Carleton estimated that one fifth of the workers who begin 

their working lives as operatives spend their entire working lives in 

3 

this occupational category. 

1. Lloyd G. Reynolds, The Structure of Labor Markets (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1951), page 21. 

2. U.S., Bureau of Labor Statistics, "Job Tenure of American 
Workers, January 1963," Monthly Labor Review , by Harvey R. Hamel > 

Vol. 86, No. 10 (October 1963), 1145-52. 

3. A. J. Jaffe and R. 0. Carleton, Occupational Mobility la the 
United Statej 1930 * »1960 (New York: King's Crown Press, 19 5<^), page 56. 






saoves^nt from the retraining occupations than that presented above 5 d.ll 
also be used* The 18 per cent rate will be adopted for ths first three 
years, and for the following years it will be assumed that any movement 
out of the retraining occupation will be offset by workers vho return 



to that occupation*^ This use of a high and a low eatissate is admittedly 



Consequently, a sore ccnservatlve projection of occupation 



•28* 




i 



erude* However, no better projection technique presents itself* Mao, 



>5 







in making any ^uch type of forecast one must assusse ceteris paribus , 
which increases the probability that. a single prediction will be inaccurate. 



Discount for Time frefereace * The benefits that the worker receives 
from retraining accrue to him over a nus&er of years* However, the 
decision to enter or not enter the retraining course is a question 
of the present* Thus, the present value of the benefits of retraining 
must be determined; the benefits must be discoiinted by the worker's 
rate of time preference. 

It is impossible to calculate an average rate of time preference 
for the workers in the Siample* Therefore, two possible measures of time 



preference are used as discounts , The first discount rate is 5 per cent, 
the approximate return the worker receives on his savings. The second 



would have to pay to borrow th^ discounted value of the increase in income 



rate of time preference for the sampled workers is within the range be- 
tween these two pates* 



workers first left the retraini^ occupations and then re-entered it. 
This was especially the caaia with the younger workers, who entered the 



1 




discount rate is 15 per cent, the approximate interest rate the worker 



which results from re training * It is assumed that the actual average 



i* Even during the first year following retraining, some of the 
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Tfaa problesi of tise prefereroe also Includes the question of how 
long into the future the workers will take account of the benefits 
of retraining. It is doubtful that workers who enter retraining 
calculate the resulting benefits fsr siore than ten years. The workers 
realize that as tissa passes the assi^sptlon of ceteris paribus becomes 
weaker, and few would wish to predict their ejected earnings with and 
without retraining for any esctended period. Consequently, the ten year 
time horizon is used in this study. 

The Benefits for the Worker llho Utilizes Retraining 

The gross benefits of retraining for the averse worker in the 
sample who utilised it were found to be reduced annual unemployment of 
five weeks and increased annual wage incoiss of $5C0. It was also found, 
however, that approsimately $100 or 20 per cent of the increment in 
Income had to be paid by the worker in Increased personal Income and 
Social Security taxes. In addition, the worker's disposable income 
was reduced by another $100 because the reduction in his annual un€mploy« 
mant reduced the un^loymsnt benefits that he could receive. Thun, the 
worker who utilized his retraining increased his disposable income by 
only $300. 

Further, not all the benefits that these workers received could 
be attributed to the retraining, ^proxlmately 19 per cent of the workers 
would have received the same benefits even had they not entered the 
rctrsis^ing eourie. Consequently, the average annual benefit which can 
be ascribed to retraining should be reduced by 19 per cent. 






Siffiiisurly, over tisae the retraineeo were found to leave the 
retraining occupations. When this was done, any ‘ ic^oveoent In the 
worher^s ec^ioysjent record could not be attributed to retraining. 

a result, the average expected benefits of retraining decreased 
over tlaa as the probability decreased that a worker would continue 
to use the skills learned in the course. The occupational toobility 
frosi the retraining occupations was found to be 18 par cent in the 
£jxst year after the workers in the saaiple conpleted the retraining . 

the purposes of this study it will be assussed that tne sas.e rats 
prevails between a constant 18 per cent for all y^ars considered and 
an 18 per cent rate for the first three years with no movement in 
succeeding years. 

Finally, since the banefits of retraining accrue to the worker 
ever a nui^er of years, the benefits must be discounted by the 
worker *^3 time preference. Two rates were adopted, 5 per cent and 

t 

15 per cent, with the assuseption that the actual average rate of 
time preference for the workers in the sample ^uid be between these 
two values. The period of the discount will be the ten years following 
the worker completioxa of the retraining course. 

Frobahlllty That a Worker Who Enters a Eetraining 
Course Will Benefit from the ke training 

The analysis to this point has indicated that retraining led 
to st&stasgial iraprovesients in the employment records of the vK>rkers 
who utllissed skills they had learned in the retraining courses. However, 
not all of the workers who entered the retraining courses made use of 
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tbe eour«6 sateslslB* Only 67 par ceat of the aen In the seaple 
uhs eat^tred tha courses sasda use of tkllle letmed in their vork. 

The reet of the wrkers either withdrew from the courses (20.3 par 
cent) or upon ^adustioa from the course found a job which did not 
require the retraining C13.0 per ccnt).^ Thus the suerage worker 
in the sssgple who entered the retraining course had only & .67 proba- 
bility of deriving the benefits of retraining. In addition, certain 
groups of worksrs had distinctly lower probsbilities of deriving the 
benefits, as can be seen in Table V. 

The proportion of workers who were over tfwenty-nlae when 
they entered the retraining courses who utilized retraining 
skills was 21 percentage points below that of youths under twenty, 
and It percentage points below that of workers under thirty. This 
lower utilization rate was primarily attributable to the many older 
workers who cosq>lated retraining but then took jobs which did not 
make use of retraining skills. Of the workers over thirty who 
entered the courses, 25.5 per cent took non-retraining-related jobs 
after graduation, while the corresponding proportion of workers 
unde^' thirty was only 13.1 per cent. 



1. Approssiaately the same proportion of entrants to all H.D.T.A. 
progrins did not utilize the retraining: In fiscal 1963, 22 per cent 
of "the stttraats did not coBq>lete the course and 13 per cent of the 
gr^uates were placed in non-retralning-related employment. 

2. Two ai^lanations s»y be advanced for the lower rate of plaee- 
taent In retraining-related occupations of the older workers* First, 
the dmnd for older ^rkers is not as great. Hany companies place 
hiring restrictions on -tim ouster of mentovar forty. Second, older 
wc^kers wil^ not accept" jobs which offer low wage rates because they 
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similar results were found for tbe sampled workers who had 
less than average educational attainment, tfhereae 66.4 per cent of 
the workers who had* high school diplomas when they entered the course 
utilized the acquired skills, only 54.5 per cent of the workers with 
less than ten years of education utilized their retraining. 

Finally, the long-term unes^loyed did not have as high a place- 
ment rate as did the workers who were employed when they took the 
aptitude tests or the workers who had been unemployed less than one 
quarter prior to the beginning of the course. Of the latter two groups, 
79 per cent and 70 per cent, respectively, utilized the retraining, 
while 58 per cent of those unemployed for more than one quarter 
and 56 per sent of those unemployed for more than twenty-six weeks 
made use of the retraining.^ Thus, the older, less educated, or 



are accustomed to higher incomes earned in the past and they generally 
must bear greater family responsibilities. Since the retraining courses 
studied .only prepared the workers to become learners in an occupation, 
the starting wages after retraining were often lower than those the 
workers had earned previously. This led the men to seek jobs that 
offered higher starting wages or to wait for former jobs to reopen. 

This may have been economically irrational, since the workers often 
did not take into account tha reduced unemployment, greater overtime, 
and improved chances for advancement in the retraining occupations. 

1. Similar results have been reported for the entire M.D.T.A. 
program. Bureau of Employment Security. The Labor Market . August 
1963^ pp. 1-6. 

In- addition to age, education, and length of unemployment, 
twenty other variables ^ich conceivably were determinants of training 
stsitus were exsmined. A chi-square test was used to determine whether 
chey were independent. At the .05 level, thirteen were found to be 
slgaiflcantly correlated wi.th training status. These variables were: 
the subject matter of the course; the labor market area in which the 
wcrlcer resided; and the worker's employment status at the time of the 
aptitude test; his eligibility to receive government aid during 
retraining and the amount he was eligible to receive; and, for the 
twelve months preceding the retraining , the amount of unemployment 
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EspasSed Boaafi&a of Retraialnfe for a ttorker 
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where: XB_„ is the present value of the expected benefits of 

^ retraining to the 

t is the time period, in years, since the cou^lstleg 
of the retraining course. 



4Y is the change in earned wage income, which results 
from being retrained, of the workers who utilise 
the gatrsining. 

T is the cos^ined tax rate of the personal incom and 
and Social Security taxes on the increment in income 





benefits received and the aftoiint of income earned* fhe period 

between the aptitude test and the end of the retraining course, 
geographic, noa-miXitary ^ve© between 1951 and I960, trade union 
mefEhership during the worker*® last full-tima job prior to retraining, 
and the presence of other mssabers of the fsi^ily earning ineo^ during 
the period of retraining, previous Inetitutiossl training lasting for 
at least three ninths, and Connecticut State Wsspl&ymn^ Service labor 
force attachment category were essamisied. Discussion »f ^bes© 
variables asw3 tsbles giving their dietrifowgions by training status 
may' be^fouiui in ^pp0 nd^^’D*' ' ' ■ - -''-ri 












Is ths in government unemployment benefits 

toceived by the workers who utilize retraining. 

is the probsbility that a worker who enrolls in a 
retr^inii^ course will uti^te skills learned in 
that course. 

is the probability that a worker who utilized the 
skills learned in the retraining will leave the 
retraining occupation in a given year, 

is the individual's rate of time preference* 

Tm values for the variables on the right hand side of the 
equatiu^n ham been found in the preceding sections of this chapter: 
the worker's tisue horizon (t) was assumed to be ten years; the average 
Increase, ^in the annual wage income of the workers in the sample (&Y) 

was $500; the\csnbined personal income tax and Social Security tax 

\ 

rates on the increase in income (T) was approximately 20 per cent; 
the decrease in average unemployment benefits received by the workers 
in the simiple C&ONC) was $100; the average probability that a worker 
in the sample i^ho entered the retraining courses would utilize the 
. course issterial (P^) was i67; the probability that a worker would 
leave the retraining occupation (Pj^) was .09 for the first year^ and 
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Pi 



I- the assumption is made that the workers left the retraining 
occupation at a comtatCt rate during the year. Given this assumption, 
although 18 per cent of the workers have left by the end of the first 
year, on the average they spent one-half of the year in the retraining 
occupation. Therefore, the 18. per cent of the workers can be considered 
to get one»h&lf of the benefits of retraining for the year and to lose 
one-half of the benefits for th® year. Thus, the probable loss is only 
.09 for the first year after the retraining. 
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asst^d to b«: etfher .18 for ail of the succeeding years or .18 
for the second and third years and then .0 for the succeeding 
years; and the Individual *s rate of time preference (r) was 
asstped to be either 5 per cent or 15 per cent per year. 

Because the last two variables mentioned have alternative 

i * . 

values, four equations must be used to find the possible benefits 
of retraining. I'he equations are: 



VF$S00) (.80) - ($100^ [-67] 1 

Z. (1 + -05) 

' tsl 



where the workers continue to leave the retraining occupation at 
the annual rate of 18 per cent and the workers' time preference 



is 5 per cent 
10 



V 0*500) (.80) - ($10o3 [J67j [J.91) (.82)‘* J 
IB. - V 



V • Z 

tsl 



(l-hl5)* 



where the workers continue to leave the retraining occupation at the 
annual rate of 18 per cent and the worker's time preference is 



15 per cent. 
3 



ib; 



^$500) (i80) - ($100)| C-Ot] |(.91)j(-82)*"‘^3 

' 2 - (X+.05)‘ 
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where the workers leave the retraining occupation at the annual 
rate of 18 per cent onlj* for the first three years after the course 
and the workers- time preference is 5 per cent<> 



IBpv . (.80)»($l00l C671IT-91) (.82)^'^] 




a+.is)' 



E$500) (.80)-($IOo 51 CfiQEgi) (.82)3 



(1+.15)' 



ts4 



where the workers leave the retraining occupation at the annual 

■» 9 ' ' 

rate (S»f 18 per cent only for the first three years after the course 
and the workers' time preference is 15 per cent. 

The results of solviiig these equations are presented in 
Table VI. As seen in the table » the average expected benefit from 
retraining for a worker entering the retraining course, based on 
the experience of the workers in the sample, is between $433 and 
$835 for the ten years following the completion of the course, 
depending on the rates of occupational mobility and time preference. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE BENEFITS OF RCTRAINING TO THE ECONOMY 
AND TO THE GOVERNMENT 

The Objectives of Retraining for tl^ Economy 
and the Government 

The aggregate objectives of the retraining programs were 
indicated by Congress in the ’’Statement of Findings and Purpose" 
of the M.D.T.A. ; 

1. To increase the Nation's output 

2. To reduce the aggregate level of unemployment 

3. To reduce the costs of unemployment and 
public assistance 




4. To reduce the burdens of unemployment for specific 
groups of the unemployed. 

The first two objectives are the benefits for the economy. They 
also serve to delineate economic benefits for the government, in that a 
rise in GNP as a result of retraining increases tax revenues and any 
reduction in aggregate unemplo 3 nnent reduces government expenditures for 
unemployment benefits. Thus the third objective, which is not a benefit 
for the economy because it is merely a reduction in transfer payments 
rather than a real cost, is a benefit for the government. 

The fourth objective is basically one of income redistribution 
and is not a direct economic benefit to either the econonqr or the govern- 
ment. However, an attempt to fulfill this objective will indirectly 
affect the economic benefits by affecting the percentage of workers 
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who are placed. This will be discussed later in this chapter, after 
detendining the economic benefits which presently exist. 

Differences Between Individual and Aggregate 
Benefits of Retr&.ining 

Chapter II described the individual's economic benefits for 
retraining. Under certain conditions these benefits will be the same 
as those of the econocy. These conditions are: a) that the retrainees 

do not replace other workers in the retraining occupations, meaning that 
unemployment is merely shifted from the retrainees to other workers, but 
that aggregate unemployment is reduced; b) that there are no other 
workers in the unemployed labor force who are able and willing, without 
entering the retraining courses, to fill the job openings in the retrain- 
ing occupations, and who are displaced by the retrainees; c) that in 
the absence of retraining the labor force would not adapt to the labor 
shortages in the retraining occupations while the benefits still accrue 
to the individual; d) that there exist no unemployed workers who will 
fill the jobs left by the retrained workers when they enter the retrain- 
ing occupations; e) that there are no secondary effects from the 
increase in income which results from retraining; and f) that the social 
rate of time preference is equal to that of the individual. 

The following sections of this chapter will examine the conditions 
which existed at the time the workers in the sample were retrained. 
Unfortunately, the existence or nonexistence of some of these conditions 
cannot be proved conclusively. There is, however, circumstantial evidence 
in each case that indicates whether or not the conditions did exist. 
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Re training for Occupations with Labor Shortages . The courses in 
which the men in the sample were retrained were sponsored by the 
state. However, with the exception of an A.R.A. course they have 
all subsequently been continued under M.D.T.A, sponsorship. . 

The Manpower Development and Training Act (Section 202Ce3) 
states that "the Secretary [of Labor]} shall determine that there is 
a reasonable expectation of employment in the occupation for which the 
person. is to be trained." To meet this requirement of the Act, the 
Connecticut State Zmployment Service had to certify that the retraining 
occupations were faced with an inadequate supply of Labor before retrain- 
ing could be undertaken. The State Employment Service based its judgment 
of the labor market on its experience over a period of time with job 
orders which it had found difficult to fill, on specific requests from 



employers for retrained workers, and on labor force questionnaires 

1 ^ 



sent to employers. Since the local offices constantly dealt with con- 
ditions in the labor market, it is a justified assumption that they were 
able to predict with reasonable accuracy where actual job openings 



existed. 



The continuation of the courses during the approximately three 
years since the s^pled workers were retrained is another indication 
that workers were not being displaced by the retrainees. If the State 

i 

Employment Service had misjudged the demand for labor, with the result 



1. In Connecticut, employers were requested to estimate their 
employment needs for key occupations for the following two years. This 
was £^mittedly an inexact tool since it asked the businessmen to predict 
their needs on the basis of imperfect knowledge of the state of the 
econoQ^ and the demand for their product two years hence. It did serve, 
however^ as a useful supplement for the State Employment Service, since 
some of the jobs would not be normally be listed with them. 
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that regular workcrc ware being displaced by the retrained workers, 
a feedback naehaaiSB would have Informed the Eo^loyment Service of 
Its error, l.e. inereated nmabers of workers from the retraining 
occupation would have applied for unemplcyzent compensation and aid 
in finding new jobs* Such an Increase would have been especially evi- 
dent to the State Ssployisent Service If the displacement had occured 
In a situation where the retraining was designed to meet the needs of 
a specific ei^loyer* Presumably, once the displacement came to the 
attention of the State Employment Service the retraining program would 
have been revamped or terminated.^ However, no changes have taken 

place, for the courses today are very similar to those taken by the 

2 

workers In the sample. 

The Existence of an Inadequate Supply of Trained Workers . As was 
shown In the previous chapter, workers who utilized the retraining 
were placed In jobs which offered considerably higher earnings and lower 
unemployment than the jobs that they would have taken had they not been 



1. The programs, of course, could also have been terminated for 
reasons other than the placement of present workers. This was the 
situation In the case of the sewing machine operators course In Aneonla. 
This course was terminated for two reasons. First, It attracted many 
women who ware Interested not in employment but rather In the home 

uses of the course; and second, the training period proved Inadequate 
to equip the women with the skills necessary to operate at the speed 
required In industry. 

2. With respect to the courses studied, another reason the 
retralnees did not displace other workers was that It would not be In 
the employers' Interest to hire the retralnees for this purpose. The 
retraining coursas ware not highly specialized; their basic purpose 
was to fasdllarlse the workers with the occupational environment. The 
retralnees were not trained long enough to adequately take the place 
of eeml-ikillad or skilled workers; most of them were placed as 
learners or apprentices. 
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retrained. If workers trained in these occupations were available 
in the unemployed labor force or among the unskilled employed labor 
force, it is reasonable to assume that the job openings in these 
occupations would not have been vacant for long periods. Yet, as 
mentioned above, a major criterion for determining the retraining 
occupations was the State Employment Service’s experience that unfilled 
openings in these occupations continued to exist for long periods of 
time. Therefore a trained labor supply must not have existed among 
the unemployed or the underemployed workers at the time the workers 
in the sample were re trained 

That there was no trained labor force is also shown by the 
excellent placement record of the workers who completed the retraining 
courses. If trained workers had been available, it is doubtful that 
employers would have allowed their job openings to remain vacant for 
the many months between the preparatory surveys for the courses and the 
actual graduation of workers sufficiently retrained. The retrainees 
would not have been able to find jobs in the occupations for which they 
had been retrained if a trained labor force had been available. Yet, 

84 per cent of the workers in the sample who completed retraining were 
placed in jobs which utilized the skills taught in the course.^ In 
addition, many of the remaining 16 per cent were offered such jobs but 



1. Even had trained workers been among the unemployed or u*ider~ 
employed, if there was a lack of communication between them and the 
employers with job openings, the openings would have remained vacant, 
even In the absence of retraining. 

2. The national average for M.D.T.A. graduates through May 19, 
1963, was 87 per cent. U. S. Bure^.u of Mployment Security, The 
Labor Market . August 1963 . Table 1, p. 1. 
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did not accept them.^ Thus, there was no problem in placing the 

2 

retrainees when they wished to work in the retraining occupations. 

Labor Force Adaption . Unforttinately,. it is impossible to predict 
with asxy authority how long the labor shortage would have con- 
tinued in any of the occupations studied, in the absence of the retrain- 
ing program. However, even with the retraining program, labor shortages 
still exist three years after the courses were begun as is proved by 
the continuation of the courses to the present tine and the continued 
successful placement of the graduates. Since these occupations had 
continuing labor shortages prior to the introduction of retraining, 
the labor shortages have now existed for five years; therefore, ten 
years would appear to be a minimum estimate of the time it would take 
the labor force to adapt to labor shortages in the retraining occupa-* 
tions. Since this estimate is the same as the maximum estimate of the 
workers' time horizon (in Chapter Two), the aggregate benefits of retrain 
ing cover the same time span as the period used to calculate the 
individual's benefits of retraining. 



1.. Most of the workers sought or were called back to jobs with 
higher wages. A few decided on completing the course that they did 
iu>t care for the occupation. 

2. Another indication that a labor shortage existed in these 
occupations was the great anount of overtime work which was offered to 
the retrainees: following the course, 44 per cent of the workers who 

utilized, retraining worked for more than 40 hours at least three 
quarters of the time they were employed. Almost all of the men were 
offered some overtime work; only 7 per cent did not work more than 
40 hours at any time between the end of retraining and the interview. 
Overtime was particularly prevalent among the workers at the Electric 
Boat Company where all of the workers were encouraged to work six days 
a week. 
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The Eaclsteace .of «n Undereaoloved Ecogoay . The extent . to which 
retraining benefits the economy depeilds on Jiow well the ecqnon^ 
is utilizing its labor resources. If restraining the labor force merely 
upgrades individual workers witnout affecting aggregate employment, the 
effect of the retraining is to increase the 6.N.F. only by the Increment 
in the workers' output over their expected output In the absence of 
retraining. However, If aggregate employment is increased by retraining, 
either by placing an unemployed worker in an occupation with an inadequate 
supply of labor or by placing an employed unskilled worker ^in a semi» 
skilled occupation, and an unemployed worker in the newly created un- 
skilled vacancy, G.N.P. will increase by the entire output of the 
retrained worker.^ 

For the workers in the sample the latter case appears to describe 
the conditions which prevailed. Seventy per cent of the workers who 
utilized the retraining were tinemployed at the time that they took the 
aptitude test for the retraining courses and 7 per cent were not in 
the labor force at that time. The majority of the remaining 23 per cent 
of the workers who utilized retraining were employed in unskilled 
jobs which could easily be filled from among the unemployed. Thus, the 
average sampled worker's gross annual contribution to G.N.P. was not 
the $500 increment in wage income that he received, but $4,358.70 - - 
the total value of his output. The latter amount was the gross addition 
to production that resulted from the retraining. 

• 4 
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1* I am indebted to Professor Arthur M. Okun for bringing the 
distinction between these two cases to my attention. 
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Tha Multiplier Iggiet w Also, since the retraining took place in 

a less than fally'^M^li^ad >econoii^ , the Increase In production and 

Income undoubtedly had steondary effects which increased the benefits 

of retraining in real terms to the econonor and the government. The 

selection of the magnitude of the multiplier coefficient which should 

be used to estimate these secondary effects is somewhat arbitrary,. To 

make a conservative eetlmate of the benefits of retraining a multiplier 

coefficient of two will be adopted for this study;> this cmltiplier is 

usually adopted %fhen no induced investment is postulated.^ 

The Social Rate of Time Preference . Finally, the rate of time 

preference and the cost of capital may be considerably leas for the 

government than for the individual. Tw> rates of time preference were 

adopted for the individual, 5 per cent and 15 per cent, the latter 

figure being the cost of capital to the individual. Eckstein estimates 

2 

that the social rate of time preference is between 3 and 5 per cent, 
and he and Krutilla estimate that the social cost of capital is approxi- 

3 

mately 5 per cent. Thus, a conservative discount rate for the future 
benefits of retraining to the econoc^ and the govertsnent is 5 per cent. 



1. The Council of Economic Advisers estimated that the consumption 
multiplier is approximately 2, and the total transfer multiplier 
including induced investment is about 3. Council of Economic Advisers, 
Annual Report of the Council of Economic Advisers . Transmitted to the 
Congress, January 1964 (Washington, D. C. : U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1964), pp. 17X-72. 

2. Otto Eckstein, Water-Resource Development (Cambridge: 

Harvard University Press, 1958), pp. 99-104. 

3. J. B. Krutilla and 0. Eckstein, Multiple Purpose River 

Dcvelopiaent (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1958), 

Chapter five. 
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SuncMury of the Differences Betyseen Individual and Aggregate Benefits 
of P e training * The foregoing sections have determined that there 
was no displacement of other workers by the retrainees, that there 
were no other workers able and willing to enter the retraining occupations 
without being retrained, and that the process of labor force adjustment 
to the labor shortages was so long that the benefits of retraining would 
accrue to the economy and to the individual for approxlanately the same 
length of timec Since these factors would cause the benefits of retraining 
to the econony to be lower than those to the individual, it can be concluded 
that the aggregate benefits are not less than those of an individual 



worker; 



In fact, the aggregate benefits would be considerably larger than 
those of the individual, because the econony was and is operating at 
less than full employment. As a result of the underutilization of labor, 
the increment in real output due to retraining is the total value of 
the retrained worker's production times a multiplier coefficient. This 
difference greatly increases the aggregate benefits. Also increasing 
the aggregate benefits is the lower rate at which the future aggregate 
benefits of retraining are discounted. The social rate of time prefer- 
ence and cost of capital are below those of the individual. In all 
other respects the benefits to the econony and the government would 
be identical to benefits to the individual. 
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■The Expected Benefits^ to the Economy of Retraining 
for Each Worker Who Enters the Retraining Course 

The model used to determine the present value of the expected 
benefits of retraining for the econony per worker who enters a 
retraining course Is: 



10 




t«l 



[(K) <&r)jC^-Pi]Cg-l 

(1+R)*^ 









where : EB . 

pv 



Is the present value of the Increase In G<.N.F. 
from retraining per worker who enters the 
retraining course. 



K is the multiplier coefficient. 

Ay' is the average annual increment in output attributable 
to each of the workers in the sample who utilized the 
retraining. 



R is the social rate of time preference. 



and Py P^ 



and t represent the same variables as they did 
In the model for the individual worker. 






If the values of each of the variables found in the preceding 

'I ' ' ' 

I 

! sections of this paper are inserted into the model, two equations 

f 

I result (because of the alternative assumptions of the rate at which 

I 

' retrained workers leave the retraining occupations). The equations 
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vhere the retrained workers continue to leave the retraining occupa- 
tions at the annual rate of 18 .per cent, and 
3 
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($4,358.70)] {Te?]] ](.91) (.82)*"^J 
(l+.OS)*^ 



[(2) ($4,358. 70^ £.G7][(.91) (.82)^J 
(l+.05)'^ 
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where the retrained workers leave the retraining occupation at the 
annual rate of 18 per cent for the first three years after retraining 
and then there is no further net movement. 

The solution of each of these equations is presented in 
Table VII. 

The Expected Benefits to the Government of Retraining for Each 
Worker Who Enters the Retraining Course 

The model used to determine the present value of the expected 

benefits of retraining for the governmrnt per worker who enters a 

retraining course is: 
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TABLE VII 



The Present Value of the Ejected Benefits of Retraining 
to the Economy In a Less Than Fully Employed Economy, Based 
on Sample Data: by Rate of Movement out of the Retraining 

Occupations 



Number of 
Years after 
Retraining ' 


Annual Benefit When 
the Workers Leave 
the Occupations at 
a Constant Rate 
of 18 per cent 
Per Annum 


Annual Benefit When the 
Workers Leave the 
Occupations at a Rate 
of 18 per cent in the 
First Threes Years, 
Followed by no Net 
Movement 


■ 1 


$ 5,061.91 


$ 5,061.91 


2 


3,953.11 


3,953.11 


3 


3,087.25 


3,087.25 


4 


2,410.96 


2,940.19 


5 


1,882.80 


2,800.12 


6 


1,469.42 


2,666.81 


7 


1,148.31 


2,539.84 


8 


896.80 


2,418.98 


9 


700.35 


2,303.74 


10 


546.93 


2,194.00 


Total for the 
Ten Year Period 


$21,157.84 


$29,965.95 
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is the present value of the expected increase in 
federal govermsant receipts and decrease in 
uaesployn^nt result from retraining,, 

per woricer who enters .a retraining course. 



is the cest of funds to the goveroment. 

-and T, and t fepfesent the same- 

variables as they did 'in the two previous models « 



Again on suostituting the previously determined value-s of these 
variables "there are two equations.' They are: 
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Q,20) (2) ($4,258o70)+ ($100)] [‘.6^[](.91) (.82)^"] 



t=l 



(1 + .05)’ 



where the retrained workers leave the retraining occupations at the 
annual rate of 18 per cent for all years considered, and 
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358.70) -f- ($100^ [.6?] |j.91) (.82) ‘'^3 
(1 +. 05 )*^ 
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[(.20) (2) ($4,358.70) 4 ($100)]][.67]][(. 91) (.82)] 



(l+.05)^ 
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where the retrained workers the retraining occupations at the 

annual rate of 18 per cent for the first three years following the 
COTpletion of retraining and then there is no iurther net movement. 
The solution of each of these equations is presented in Table VIII. 
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The Present Value oi the Ejected Benefits of Retraining 
to thS Gove^q^nt .in a ,1^88 Thant Pylly .Eciplcyed feonoo^, 
Baseq- onrjSaj^le ^te of Movement out ol the 

Retraining. Occupations 



Number of 
Years after 
■ Retraining 


Annual .Benefits ^hen 
the (Workers Leave 
the Occupations at 
■,a Constant Rate of 
• 18 per ceiit . . 
par Anntim 


Annual Benefit When 
-the Workers Leave the 
Occupations at a Rate 
of 18 per cent in the 
First Three Years, 
Followed by No Further 
Net Movement 


1 


$1,321.54 


$1,321.54 


2 


1,032.05 


1,032.05 


3 


806.00 


806.00 

.V 


4 


629.46 


767.60 


5 


491.57 


731.05 


6 


383.89 


696.23 


7 


299.78 


663,09 


8 


.234.10 


631.54 


9 


182.81 


601.46 


10. 


142.78 


r 572.80 


Total for the 
Ten Year Period 


$5,523.98 


$7,823.37 
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The> Ef feefca 0£ -Retr^titiagVSpaeif Ic - Groups of Worlcers 
On the Aggregate Benefits 

Tte .materials just presented indicate that retraining has led 
to substantial economic benefits for the economy and the government. 
*rhe first three Congressional objectives for retraining are being 
fulfilled. The fourth objective of retraining as presented by the 
Ccng?:ess‘ Is to provide the benefit’s 'of retraining to specific groups 
of the unemployed. Retraining’ is desired for workers who. suffer dis- 
proportionately high levels of unemployment (youths, Negroes, and 
workers with less than twelves years of education) - workers who suffer 

the longest periods of unemployment (those over forty-four years of 

2 

age), and workers who have family responsibilities. 



*5 ' 



The Workers Who Presently Benefit from the Retraining . To 

date, retraining has not benefited all these groups e This 

can readily be seen if the characteristics of the male workers in 

the sample are compared with the characteristics of the male unemployed 






1. Negroes will not be considered in this section because the 
number in the sample was tco small to yield significant results. 

2, Hereafter these groups will be referred to as "the specified 
groups" or "the specified workers.” In 1-962 the unemployment rates 
of these groups nationally -were: ' workers under 20, years -of age, 

13 per cent; Negroes, 11 per cent; and workers over 44 years of age, 
40 per cent, of those unemployed 15 weeks and over. Manpower Report 
of the President and A Report oh Manpower Requirements , Resources . 
Utilization and Training by the United States Department of Labor , 
transmitted to Congress, March 1963 (6. P. 0, 1963), Tables A8, AlO, 
A13, and B12, pp. 144-57. Workers with less than four years of high 
school., 8 per cent.^^ Adapted from Denis F. Johnston ^ "Educational 
Attalxm^nt of Workers j March 1962," Monthly Labor Review (May 1963) , 
Vox. 86,. Itor 5, Table 4., p. 507. 




labor force or ^fith.-tha nsa^ jjopx4a^oa_from wbiijh the retralneea caiae. 
There are very significant differences in the characteristics of the 
-two groups. Ken over '30 years age *conq>rised 22.8 per cent cf the 
san 5 >le, which was about one third of their proportion among the unem- 
ployed labor force. (.65.3 per cent). Similarly* only 32.4 per cent "of 
the men. in the saicple did not have a high school education, whereas 
59.8 per cent of the population oyer .thirteen years of age did. not 

complete high school, and a greater percentage of the unemployed did 

- ' 2 ■ 

not achieve this level of education. 

The relative youth of the sample was reflected in other char- 
acterf&tics too: 54 per cent of the sample workers were single 

while only 18 per cent of the civilian labor force had no family 
responsibilities; the percentage of entrants to the labor market 
was higher among the workers in the saii^le; among the experienced 
workers in the sample, 65.4 per cent were either unskilled or semi- 
skilled, whereas only 46.1 per cent of the experienced unemployed 
-were so classified; and the a^rage. income of the men in the sample 
for the twelve months preceding the beginning of retraining was $800 



1. Since statistics were not available! for all characteristics 
of' the unemployed .labor force', figures for the male labor fofpe and 
male population were also used. These statistics were taken from the 
Ur. S. bureau. of the Census, Census of Pooulation 1960: Detailed 

Characteristics Report, Connecticut P. C. .(1) - 8D, Tables 103, 115 
and 1X6, ,pp. 103,,240, and .246, respectively. Hore conparisons are 
presented in Appendix C. 

. 2> ^ The .educational, attainment o£ the unemployed was probably 
lower than that of the total population. In March 1962 for the United 
States as a wKole, the iooedian for years of education for the sale 
population was. 11.6 whereas for the unemployed it was 10«0. Johnston, 
Table 3, p. 506.. • 
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:,lpwer^$fc^ tliatVoS •the wissapioijr^ .EipaliJ|^^» . contrary to 

i^err.jexpresaad dasira of .Congress :>.s«>tket a idio had been utieispioyed for 
•i»re^.Chsn..f^ weeks prior tOi^the coi^ae Were .not-xepre.^hted" in the 
-sampie in- any, larger proportion than, in the unemployed labor force. ^ 
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Possible Explanations for the Failure 

of the. Epecified Groups: to Qualify for . - - . 

Retraining ' ’ ' ' ' 

Three reasons may explain why -the older and less educated workers 
did not qualify for retraining: 

1) Workers felt that a hfgh level of educational attainment 
was necessary in order to meet the aptitude requirements for retrain- 
ing.^ Since the average older worker has a lower level of educational 
attainment, he is prevented from qualifying for retraining either by 
inability to pass the aptitude tests or by the belief that he will not 
be able to pass them, which keeps him from even applying for the courses, 

2) Workers with few responsibilities are more inclined to take 
the risks of lost income during retraining and of the possibility that 
enployment will not result from the course. The older workers. 



1. : These comparisons are presented in Appendix G. 

i 

2. The aptitude requirements appear -to have been very Important 
in determining eligibility for the courses.- The precentage of the 
wprkers'whp. took the test" and- pas sed> it varied greatly with tne 
different tests and. requirements,, as indicated by the Connecticut 
Stater. Employments SiHEyice::-records for tha time-periodrconsleered* In 
this study, the percentage who passed the test in each area for each 
course' was:- ^Bridgeport machine shop course, 36 per cent; Ansonia 
roachifl^e shop course (where lower standards applied), 64 per cent; 
Norwich pipefitter course, 77 per cent; New London pipefitter course, 
83 per cent; .Norwich shlpf It ter course, 40 per cent; New London 
shibfitter' course j. 54 per cent; and Ansonia sewing machine course, 

75 p6r cent. , • 
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'Ivgygtve^-, have fasillles end tuust ^©rry-... about thelt oupport* They 

^feOp^hat they are ^ot able to accept the tislts involved in retraining. 

- Ai8&>r: they-inay' actiially face' a greater risk di.npt finding et^ioy^nt 
• ' • . « 

in vhich they can- use the retraining, because many en^loyers discrim- 
inate in their hiring against older workers. . 

3) The possibility of gaining an economic advantage from retrain- 

• • • . . M . 

M . •* . 

ing is greater for young workers^ Since he lacks skills and experi- 
ence prior to retraining, and has significantly lower expected in- 
come in the iau^dlate future, a young worker is more likely to improve 
his economic position by taking retraining than4,s an older worker. 

This is especially true if the older worker has sotse expectation of 
being called back to a former job in the immediate future. 



The Effects of the 1963- Amendments to the M.D.T.A. 



Similar findings and hypotheses on the national level led to the 
recent passage of the 1963 amendments to the Manpower Development and 
Training Act. To alleviatva the problem that the specified groups 
might not be able to pass the aptitude tests required for the courses, 
the amendments provided for workers to have up to twenty weeks of 
remedial education before entering retraining. To reduce the likeli- 
hood 'that the specified workers might not have had sufficient fin^cial 
incentive to apply for, enter, assd complete the retraining program, the 
a^ndments increased the retraining allowances and the number of hours 
the retrainees could work while taking the course without suffering 
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The Sf$ect3 of the . A."jendm6nte (on Antifcudea ), The- effectiveness of . 
the. asen^ents cannot be positively predicted* It seems fairly clear, 
however, that the tweuty®week limit on remedial education seriously 
restricts the possibility that many of the more poorly educated workers 
can b'e brought up to 'the aptitude levels which 'are required for the 
present, courses* Officials of the. Norfolk, Virginia, remedial education 
demonstration project, testifying before Congress on their experience, 
stated that their group of workers had advanced two years in reading 



ability during six months of training. This brought the group up to an 



eighth-grade level* These officials stated explicitly, however, that 



it is very difficult to motivate workers to learn the basic skills 



unless these skills are directly tied to the retraining program, as 

2 



they were for the demonstration project. Since such a tie-in was 

not a part of the program outlined in the amendments, the improvement 

that may be expected from the twenty -week course is probably less than 

that achieved in the demonstration project. Itoreover, even if two full 

years could be added to the workers* reading abilities, an eighth-grade 

educational level would not be sufficient to qualify them for most of 

the present courses which retrain for semi-skilled, .skilled, and technical, 
• • - » 

occupations* 



X* Statement of Dr* William f, Brazzlel, Jr., U. S. Congress, 
House jof Sepresentatlves , Select SubcoSBrnlttee on Labor, Committee on 
Bducatlon and Labor, Hearings . Hanpower Development and Training Act . 
88th Congreaa, let Sass*^ p* 106* 



2. n^d., p* 105, 
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The . Ef^fegts of the Amsigduteata (oa . Flawing J^tgafneiss ) « The effect 
of the aisendments on aptitudes may be rainitnal. However, the 
amendments aisy actually reduce the benefits of retraining if they are 
completely effective .In qualifying the' specified workers for retraining, 
The amendments , which are primarily aimed at getting the workers into 
the program, assume that once workers have entered the courses they 
will derive the full benefits of retraining. This is an incorrect 
,as3umption. The sample data indicate that among the workers in these 
groups who qualify for the courses a large nxnnber do not complete'the 
courses. or do not utilize the .skills taught. As noted in Chapter Two, 
among the older, less educated, and long-time unemployed, considerably 
lower percentages of workers use the retraining (see Table V). 

Based on the percentages presented in Table V, if the workers 
in the retraining program had all been unemployed for at least 13 
weeks the benefits to the econouw and the government would fall by 
12.8 per cent, if all the retrainees had less than ten years of 
education the benefits would fall by 18.7 per cent, and if they were 
over twenty-nine years old the benefits would fail by 23,9 per- cent. 
Thus, to the extent that the amendments are successful in attracting 
the specified workers into the retraining program, the program’s 
average benefits' to the economy and the government can be expected 
to decrease.^ 



!♦ On the other hand, if all the workers in the retraining 
program were employed at the time they -took the aptitude test for 
retraining, the benefits would increase by 17.7 per cent. 
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Th6 Effecta o5 the Amea^erits ( 6a the Dropout Rate ) « It may be 
argued that the additional allowances provided by the ^endments will 
Increase the ability of the specified workers to complete retraining 
and in4>rove their placement rates. Althou^ this may be true insofar 
as some of the workers had to withdraw- from the courses because of 
inadequate finincial support, there will be an offsetting effect which 
may, in fact-, be stronger. The .present • graduates of the retraining ' 
courses have completed the courses without the benefits of increased 
allowances. Therefore, it can be assumed that they were the members 
of the unemployed labor force who were most highly motivated toward 
retraining. Increased allowances will attract many less highly moti- 
vated and less able workers to the retraining program, many of whom 
will not have the interest or ability necessary to complete the course 




successfully. Of the workers in the sample who were not eligible to 
receive government aid during retraining- 87 per cent completed the 
course. Only 70 per cent of the men eligible to receive more than $40 
a week completed the course (see Table IX) . 

In addition, some workers who will be drawn to the courses by the 
higher benefits may find the courses an attractive way tp increase their 
incomes while unemployed; they may never plan to enter the retraining 
'occupation.^ . T\is is demonstrated by the fact that; 86 per can'* of the • 



1. Information provided in the interview bears out this hypothesis. 
In Ansonia, where the A.R.A. projects provided the workers with at least 
$37 a week in benefits, many of the workers said that they had entered 
the retraining program because they felt the retraining would not harm 
them, and' that the benefits were higher than the unemployment compensa- 
tion which they would have received had they not entered the course. 

This was Especially true of the \k»m^n who were in the sewing machine 
operations course. Kany of them said that they had entered the course 
only to gain skills for home use. 
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graduates eligible to receive less than $30 during retraining utilized 
the retraining skills, as opposed to only 68 per cent of the graduates 
eligible to receive $30 or more during retraining who utilized the 
skills. 



The Effects of Amendments (A Summary) . The above findings 
indicate that there is a high probability that the 1963 amendments to 
the M.D.T.A. will reduce the proportion of workers entering the retrain- 
ing programs who actually will use the skills taught in the course. If 
the amendments are successful in attracting the specified groups into the 
program, evidence to date suggests that proportionately fewer of these 
workers will he placed in employment which is retraining-related. Also, 
regardless of the. effectiveness- of the amendnents in attracting the 
specified workers, the increased allowances wibl attract other workers 
with lower motivation and therefore lower placement rates. Thus, the 
effectiveness of the retraining program in fulfilling its first three 
objectives will be reduced by the attempt to bring the high unemployment 
and long-term unemployment groups into the program; for, given an income 
constraint on the retraining program, the greater the effort to attract 
workers from the specified groups, the fewer will be the number of job 
vacancies filled in occupations of labor shortages, and the less will 
national output be increased and aggregate unemployment and unenq>loyment 
costs be reduced. It appears, therefore, chat there muat be a trade-off 
between the Siret three objectives and the fourth objective. 
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An Alternative Proposal 

Because the more effective the amendments are in achieving 
the fourth objective, the less successful will retraining be in 
accomplishing the other three objectives, an alternative approach 
is suggested* Given the budget constraint, the retraining program 
should not seek to operate on specific groups of workers but rather 
should concentrate solely on retraining and placing the greatest 
possible nuxd)er of workers in occupations of labor shortages* 

Basidally, this proposal is to attain the first three objectives 
-to the highest degree, sacrificing the fourth goal when necessary. 

The retraining program should seek out workers who have the highest 
probability of being placed in the retraining occupations after the 
completion of the minimum amount of retraining deemcid necessary for 
the trade* These workers should be chosen on the basis of their 
interest, abilities, and probability of being hired by the firms 
that have vacancies, and not on the basis of - their cjmploymeht status 
at the time of retraining; even employed workers should be selected 
for the program if their skill level would be raised by the retraining 
and if they could meet the aptitude and placement requirements. 

This approach would not necessarily harm the hard-core unemployed* 
As the labor force, is upgraded by retraining, uhskilled job ' 
vacancies will beocreated^ which- can be filled by these workers* 

If “Beveridgian full' employment” could be achieved, the majority 
of the hard-core unemployed would eventually find work. Moreover, 



















y 



retooving the fourth objective from the present retraining program, 

In which the problems of the specified groups are only one facet of 
a multipurpose program, ^uld encourage the designing of specific 
programs to meet these workers* specific needs. To mention a few 
possibilities: equal opportunity laws would aid the Negro workers 

and older workers; improved adult education programs would help 
the more poorly educated workers; and federal aid to education 
might reduce the unemployment problems of youth. Thus, by focusing 
attention on the specific problems of these groups instead of trying 
to include them in a program not designed to meet their needs, the 
alternative approach would ultimately benefit them. It would also 
be of much greater benefit to the ecotujny as a whole, because the 
retraining program would then be able to operate with maximum 
efficiency in those areas where it has proved highly effective: 
increasing the nation's output, reducing aggregate unemployment, 
and reducing the costs of unemployment and public assistance. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE COSTS OF RETRAINING 

The costs of retraining must be calculated on a marginal or 

^ “with or without" basis just as the benefits were calculated.^ Only 

those additional costs which would not have a?:isen in the absence of 

the program are considered. Thus, for the individua't. the costs of 

retraining are any additional expenses which he must inciur to take 

part in the program and any reduction in his income during the course 

which results from htis participation in it. Similarly, the costs of 

retraining for the government include only the variable costs of the 

State Eo^loyment Service and the vocational schools - since the high 

fixed costs for the buildings would exist even in the absence of the 
2 

program. Finally, the costs of retraining for the econoim* include 
any additional government expenditures on real goods and services which 
are necessary to operate the program and any loss in aggregate production 
which takes place during the course as a result of the reduced output 
of the retrainees. 



1. For an explanation of this principle, see Eckstein, Water - 
Resource Develogment . pp. 51-52. 

2. Section 305 (a) of the Manpower Development and Training Act 
explicitly forbids the use of appropriations to build or improve 
physical facilities for retraining. !k>wever, it cannot be denied that 
the existence of these facilities greatly reduces the cost of retraining 
and thosie states with well developed vocational education programs 
(like Connecticut) enjoy distinct advantages in establishing retraining 
programs. 



1 

The Gcveramental Costs of Retraining 

Election . Refarral > and Processing Costs . The local offices of 

the State Ea^loynient Service perform a number of functions 

specifically for the retraining program, including: screening the 

files for possible retrainees, calling the selected workers in for 

counseling, initial coxmseling of ties® workers and any others who 

might be interested in retraining, aptitude testing of the interested 

workers, notifying those who qualify for retraining of their selection, 

post-selection counseling, referral to the retraining course itself, 

payment of retraining allowances during the course, and all of the 

record-keeping involved in performing these functions* With the 

exception of the costs involved in processing and paying the retraining 

allowances, the present procedure is for t:he federal government to 

reimburse the states at a standard rate for thirteen and one-half hours 

2 

of time per worker enrolled in the course,, The costs of processing 
and paying the allowances are also reimbursed on a per enrollee basis; 
20.25 minutes per week of the course are allowed. 

There are two objections to this system of calculating costs. 

First, the nuniber of workers to be enrolled is not the only factor which 
affects the State Eaq>loyment Service costs. The longer the course, the 

1. Unless noted otherwise, the costs in this section are based 
on approved 1963 M.D.T.A, budgets for identical courses in the same 
areaSf as those which were taken by the sample. 

2. The time allotment 1# multiplied by the standard wage rate of 
the State £Dq>ioyment Service en^loyee who performs these duties to get 
the actual cost. Additional non-personal expenses are also included for: 
supplies, conanmications, travel, O.A.S.D.I. , group life insurance, and 
medical service provided by the state for its personnel. 



$ • * * 

more difficult the aptitude requirements, and the lower the' ability 

of the unen^.loyed labor force in an area.,, the greater will be the 
difficulty in enrolling a given number' of workers in the course « More 

persons will have to be screened, counseled, and tested before enough 

■ ■ ' ■ 1 

workers can be found who are willing and able to take the course. 

If administratively feasible, these other variables should be con- 
sidered in the estimation of the cost of selection, referral, , and 
processing. 

Second, possibly because of failure to take account of these 

other variables, the state employment services have argued that an 

2 

insufficient time allotment is presently being made. Table X, 
below, gives the estimated time needed to enroll a worker in a machine 
shop course in Ansonia; the figures were submitted by the local State 
Employment Service office. This budget requests 15.44 hours per enrollee 
for all of the functions except paying and processing the allowances, 

2.14 hours more than the standard allotment. It also requests thirty 
minutes for handling the retraining allowances instead of the 20.23 
minutes allotted. 



1. Sea footnote 2 on page 55 as an illuatration of the importance of 
aptitude requirements in determining the number of workers who must 

be counseled and tested to select a given number of those who are 
qualified for retraining. 

2. ‘Statement of Joseph J* Gibbons, U.S. Congress, Senate, Sub* 
Committee on Enq>loyoient and Manj^wer Of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, Nation^is Manpower Revolution ^ Part XI (Washington: 

U. S. Government Printing Office, 1963^), pp- 489-92. 
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TABliE X 

The^ Sstisifated Peraonneli^itae :RequiE:«d : per;; !Ent?^tr^^^ . ': 

a Hachipe Shop Operations Course in Ansonia, ^nneotibut, 
by ^iE^nc't-ioni- ^ 



^Function. 


Hours per Trainee 


Initial Counseling 


4*.59 


. llesting 

a 


1.20 


Issuing Nominations 


.61 


Responding to Nominations 


.54 


Referring Nominees 


*17 


Reports, Record Keeping, and Processing 


8.33 


Total 


15.44 



*iL 



If the estimates presented in Tabl^^ X are accepted as the 

true average times required per worker enrolled in retraining, the 

costs will not be appreciably affected. The average cost per enrollee 
1 

in the sample. Including $3*15 for non-personal costs, would be 

2 

raised by the more generous time allotments from $48.04 to $55.39. 



1« The costs fot each of the courses vere cotspnted and then 
weighted b^. the. percentage of the enrolled workers ^ the sample 
who participated ia the given course* j 
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^he higher figure hsa- been adopted for this study. 
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^ucati^Ml Gsistd* Sdttoatioffi# ^sts we a function of the 
duration of the course to a much greater degree then aire the 
State Eo^lbyment Service costs. The largest item of educational 
e 3 q>enses is instructor salaries. la Coxmecticut, instiructors of 
'Vocational education are paid $5.00 per class hour. Since the 
average class contains approKimately twenty retrsinees, the average 
instructional costs per worker are twanty-five cents an hour or 
$7.50 for a thirty-hour week of instruction. The longer the^course 
lasts > the greater will be the cost of instruction. 

Siiailarly, the requirements for tool crib attendants and 
custodial staff are a function of the length of the courses. The 
weekly cost of these, services was approxiamtely $1.50 and $.62, respec® 
tlvely, per worker enrolled in the course. The other costs — supplies, 
supervision, utilities, and equipzoent upkeep — appear to be dependent 
upon the subject matter of the coarse, rather than upon its length. 

Those costs totaled approsiamtely $7.43 per week for each worker 
enrolled. 



1. It has been argued that none of tijese costs should be included 
as additional costs resulting from the istroducti^n of the retrain- 
ing program. The argument runs: ”The function of the State 
£n^l)>y^nt Service is to counsel and place ^rkers. This is basically 
Is being done for ^wo^ interested in retraining. In the 
e^e-'-df 'recralnlng^ approxiaa.tfXy the'da^' time and 
bf&t -wuld'-^hava .^ro- have- b,dga-ispent- these workers. Therc- 

p«rf<5Sfflitig ai^ 

-;fervices,.or scb^f o’f -'duties." 

vary. w^iX- HoweVfr', It is di-f ficult to _ prove 
tMi 11®' i.i^-,ti|^, ^uld.:he«^ Ijs^n. Jpen^. fn ih^ jibseupe. pi the retraining, 
ebpabillXy 4pr:.<dhder<^^b^l^ MbP tbsts^ given_here 

although. Xs the, .pof that the costs 
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The average total ^iicatioaai cost per veek was $17.05 
£6t each of the workers in the sample who entered retraining. 

_r * * 

•Bhli estiii^: basea^-on thfe cost figufes'presentcd itr !m*ie XI- 



Overall A dninistrative Costs. In addition to the local costs 

of adaintaterlng^ the retraining program discussed in the 

preceding two sections, funds are also allocated for state-wide 

-forecasting, planning, and oyaluation. ^Approximately $38,000 

appropriared^'uttder -the M.DiT^A. to the Connecticut State 

Ikpartaents of tabor and Education to perform these functions in 

fiscal 1963.^ When this amount was divided by 1,733 Connecticut 

workers enrolled in retraining during that year, the average cost 

2 

per worker was $21.56. 

Federal government administrative costs must also be 
included. In fiscal 1963, $3,463,000 was spent for program 
development and operations, and $825,000 was spent on program 
evaluation.^ If these expenditures are multiplied by the Connecticut 
apportionment factor of 1.4 per cent,^ the total share assigned to 
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1. statement of W. Willard Wirtz, U. S. Congress, Senate, 
Subcosmittee of the Committee on Appropriations, La^-Heali^, 
Education and Welfare Appropriations for 1964, Paj^ If 88th Cong. , 

1st Sess. , pp. 48-49. 

2. These costs are somewhat overstated since projects for 3,330 
workers in Connecticut were planned and approved during fiscal 1963. 

3. Mltgfcg:^ Senate. i.abor ... Appropr iations 1964 < P« 

These, figures do not include the Title I research expenditure as 
a»ih ^f- ^ research was not directly connected with the retraining 

4> Xbld> . p. 236. 
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Connecticut Is $60,032' and the average share per worker enrolled 



total administrative cost per worker was $56;20» 



Retraining Allowance Costs, Unlike the estimates of the 

other costs considered here, the marginal cost of retraining 

allowances cannot be equated with M,D.T,A. expenditures made under 

this heading. To judge the added cost of retraining, it is necessary 

to estimate the difference between the allowances paid under the 

program and the governmental unemployment benefits which the workers 

would have received in the absence of the program. Unfortunately, 

the M.O,T,A, expenditure figures take no account of the normal 

unenq>loyment benefits which the government would have had to pay, 

but include instead all the allowances as a cost of retraining. 

Therefore, it is necessary to compute the added cost of the allow** 

2 

ances. Using the original standards for receiving allovjances. 



1, See footnote 2, page 69, 

2, In order to be eligible to receive allowances, workers had 

to be unemployed, had to have three years of experience in gainful 
employmmt ,• and had to be heads of a family or household. If they 
met these requirements, they could receive an allowance equal to 
the average unemployiDaent benefit In the state if the unemployment 
cooq>ensation which they would receive in lieu of retraining was 
less than the state’s average. Workers between nineteen and twenty* 
one years of age who did not meet these requirements could receive 
an allowance of $20 a week , though no more than 5 per cent of the 
total retraining allowances could be paid to this group. Workers 
who were 'employed; -whiT^^partidipatin^* ^ lost 1/40 of 

their allowance for each hour that they worked, "Regulations of 
the Secretary of La^r Relating to the Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1963," Federal Register , Document 68*8552: Filed 

August 24, 1962, 



in Connecticut K,D;T, A, retraining courses during fiscal 1963 is 
$34,64,^ When' added' to the state administrative costs, the 



the average added post of the retraining allowances was $31.66 
for the sampled workers. This added cost was computed by first 
determining the average unemployment benefits that each of the 
workers would normally have received had he not been enrolled in 
the retraining course. Then, in those cases where the unemployment 
benefit was less than $37 per week (the average une.mplo)nnent benefit 

I _ . _ 

in Connecticut) and where the worker met the allowance requirements,^ 
the differential times the number of weeks the Vi«rker participated 
in the course was taken as the added cost of retraining. For youths 
a minuend of $20 was used, though since the 5 per cent limit was 

not applied, these costs may be slightly overestimated. 

■ \ 

The Effects of the Amendments on Governmental Costs ( Retraining 
Allowances ) ♦ When the amended standards for retraining allowances,- 
are applied to the sampled workers, the average cost rises by $29.14 
to $60.80. The subsection of the amendments which has the greatest 
impact on the allowance costs that would have been paid to the sample 
is the extension of the youth benefits to workers under uiueteen 
years of age. Sixteen per cent of the sampled workers who enrolled 
in retraining* courses would have become eligible to receive additional 
benefits because of this provision. The average allowance for the 
sampled workers who enrolled in courses would have been increased 
by $14*-7'5. 

1./ For the allowance requirements see footnote 2, page 71. 
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Nearly as important in terms of the .percentage .of affected • 
workers and in added costly is the increase in allowance to $iJ more 
than the average weekly unemployi^nt cos^ensation benefit in the 
state. Fourteen per cent of the enrolled workers In the sample 
would have received greater allowances than they were eligible to 
receive under the original Act. The cost for the sample would have 
been $11.15 per worker enrolled in the course. 

Of relatively minor inq>ortance for the sample is the freedom 
of the retrainees to work twenty hours a week without affecting the . ■ 
amount of their allowances. Only 7 per cent of the sample would 
have been affected by this provision; the cost is estimated at $3.63 
per worker. 

Finally, the provision which lowered the number of required 

years oi;previous gainful employment from three to two years would 
. ' < „ ' ' ' ‘ . 
not have affected any of the workers in the sample who enrolled in 

the course. The sanq>led workers who had only two years of experience 
were not heads of households or families. The requirement that, except 
for youths,^ the workers must be heads of households or families in 
order to qualify for retraining allowances, considerably restricts the 
amounts that the single men- in the sample are eligible to receive dur- 
ing retraining. Ten per cent of those in the sasq>le who were over 

twenty-one years old would have received additional benefits if this 

1 

requirement had been dropped. The cost for the sample Would have 



f , 



^ - ^Fpui^--p^r cent* of the workers in the sample were over twenty-* 

one^yearO: oid-ind-hed three year a of gainful could not 

qualify for; any pa during the retrainii^ ^becauso-they^Were t£ot 

Seade oi families 4r households^ not eligible- to receive 

•uWfifi^lOyiOdnt 
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1 >eea '$ 15 i20 per re trainee. - r. ' * • 

The Effects of the Amendments on Government Costs ( Remedial 
Education ) * The amendments also provide for up to twenty weeks of 
remedial literacy training prior to the retraining course for workers 
who would otherwise not be able to participate. The cost incurred by 
implementing this section of the amendments is unclear . It depends 
on the percentage 'of workers who must receive such training before 
they enter the retraining program. If a twenty-week literacy course 
is postulated and the costs of this course per week are assumed equal 
to those for the retraining course, then this is equivalent to adding 
one week to the retraining course for each 5 per cent of workers who 
enroll who first must be taught in the literacy courses. Thus, if 
10 per cent of the workers in the sample who enrolled in the -re training 
courses would have had to first undergo literacy training for twenty 
weeks, the average cost of the total retraining would have been raised 
by $90.00. 



The Effect of Alternative Proposal on Governmental Costs . 
^ The:adoption of the alternative proposal could possibly 



. 'lead to lower government costs of retraining. If the "cream'^ of the 
labor •;force- were- jtO'^e attracted into the retraining .program, it might 
c ibe possib.lev to shorten .the dur^ion,ef the courses . If the courses 

' ^ r > 

%tudled„bere 'had-be^n shj^r toned by one. week, the , costs of allowance 



* v l,.>^This ^cA|c^ was .'based. oh.;a majcimon weakly .allowance of 

^unemployment cpmpantatiqn benefit 

2.- The assun^fei^^ is here that tkef-eelectioh read 
, costs; i»ul% rise prdP^^^ 
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processing would have been reduced by $134, the educational costs 
wouiVjiiave Jallgn by $17.05, the administration costs would have been 

lowered W $9^06 and the costs of retraining allowances would have 

** ''' . ' ■ ■ 

dedf eased; by $5.11 per worker enrolled in the courses. The total 

~ ■■ - -'2 ' 

savings- wo.TjildsbC $32i56:, 

^ ' ... 

S, 

The Govegn«*ntal Costs of Retraining . A Summary . The government's 
costs, of retraining the workers in the sample under varying types of 
programs are presented in Table XII. If the program is state- 
sponsored: (as. was. the case for most of the courses studied) and 
no. special allowances am paid other than the worker's normal 
unemployment benefits, the cost would be $218.30 per worker enrolled. 
Under the conditions of the original M.D.T.A. , the cost per worker 
enrolled would be $249.80. However, if the alternative proposal 
were adopted, the cost for each enrollee would fall to $217.40. 
Finally, under the amended M.D.T.A. , if 10 per cent of the enrolled 
workers must first go through a twenty-week literacy course the 
costs would rise considerably, to $369.16. 



1. This figure is based on the unamended retraining allowances. 

2. The .effect of the alternative on retraining allowances was 
not felt to be great. Presumably, retraining allowances would have 
to 1>e paid to attract employed workers into the retraining program. 
However, this would be offset in part because some unemployed workers 
would move into their former positions and would no longer be eligible 
for imraplOyiunt co^ensation. 

- There Wiild also probably be only a negligible effect on 
selection 'costs^ Fopsibly more workers woiild have to be screened to 
sclbdt'ti^se'with high probabilities of using' the retraining, but 
probity -feVer aO# those screeMd^wc^ wOuld^have to be tested. 
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The Economy's Costs o£ Retraining 



The costs of retraining to the economy are probably less 
than those to the government, largely because there was little, if 
any, production lost during the retraining courses. As discussed 

- i * ’ ^ ^ ^ . 

earlier, the majority of the workers were unemployed when they 
entered the course and most of those workers who were employed prior 



to the course were in unskilled jobs which could easily and readily 
be filled from ack>ng the unemployed. Thus, the only costs of retrain- 
ing to the econony were the resources devoted to the retraining process. 
This would include the selection, referral and processing costs, the 
educational costs, and the administrative costs, for all of these 
represent the expenditure of real resources. The retraining allow- 
ances would not be costs to the economy because they are merely 
transfers* Therefore, the economy *s costs of retraining would be 
between $26.55 and $80.42 less than the government's, depending on 

I , 

the type of program. - The cost of retraining to the economy would 
be $190.85 for the alternative proposal, $218.30 for state sponsor- 
ship or the unamended H.D.T.A. program,^ or $288.74 for the amended 
M.D.T.A. with 10 per cent of the workers receiving literacy training. 



1. See page 45. 

2. The cost Is the same under state sponsorship or under the 
M.D.T.A. If there is no. literacy training because the only difference 
between ^tate-. sponsorship, and the M.D.T.A.- program is the provision for 

5.add4.tional:xetraining allowances under the M.D.T.A. - - 
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the Costs of Retreining to the Individual Worker . 

Only t?w signtficshit economic costs to the Individual worker 



are involved in retraining: the transportation cost to and from 
the classes, and the cost of income lost during the course. The cost 
of transportation during the course depends on the distances which 
must be traveled and the available means of transportation. If the 
vocational school is located within the range of Incra-city public 

transportation the costs will be $2 to $3 a week. If, however, 

♦ 

inter-city travel is necessary, the weekly cost may be as high as 
$10. The average cost for the sample approximated $4 a week, or $25 
for the entire course.^ 

The magnitude of the costs of lost income is determined by 

* i . 

the worker *3 expected employment status and earnings if he does not 
enter "the course. A worker who would otherwise be unemployed would • 
actually increase his income by entering retraining. As noted above, 
under the amended M.D.T.A. the average worker in the sample who 
entered the retraining course would have received $9.81 more per week 
than his normal unemployment benefits. For a worker who expects to 
be unemployed during the retraining course, then, entering the course 
will increase his income by approximately $5.80 a week. 



1. Connecticut, has a very fine system of vocational schools located 
in most major- •tats.' TLsrafora,. tLa w«»rkaru i» 
Norwich and Bridgeport eould-^xeach^ the tchoffit: on local transportation. 

The workers in, Ansonia: were provided with free bus service from the 
local State ^^^6ymnt Se 1 yice of f ice to the school in Bridgeport. The 
Wjorkers in New l^ndpn, however, were forced to take public transportation 
to Norwich i which cost approxiitately $2 a ^ay, or to drive their am cars. ' 
The greater ;e:^ihse of last groups who comprised 25 per cent of the 
workers in the sample, raised the average cost of transportation of 
the saij^ie by -oipfe ' 
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o>p6rt^ity. edit of wcuid l>d aiueb higher for hisa 



If be 




vould edit fei» td enroll id the course* 



Tbid *stl»tte is hMdtf od severe! ai^ 1) ^he effectfve 



tix rite on his wsgl iiieolse vbuld he HQ per cenh so his dispot able 



the cdurie tt^tidrker would receive the avenge weekly retrlihing 
alldwahte thet wdrlcers in the sipiple would be eligible to receive 
under the aienaed , $3D.8U 3) He would earn $8.00 a week 

(ninus $1.60 for taxes) frdn part-tine employnent, the approximate 



4) Retraining ikiuld’ i^t add to his transportation costs • If 
thses assisiptions are Ranted, thee the worker's cost of retraining 
would be apprOxiaately $166 for the course. 



Thus, the costs of retraining to the individual: worker depend 
on his^ expectations Of «i^lO$^ht and incone during the course. 
€k>8ts can range fron a lainus $35 to 1 positive $166 Or more, 
depending nn the Worker Vs esqpicted earnings If he does not enter 
the course. 



^^extcr figi^e for ' thfe^sl^ in 

the- retrainings dour SeSr^cOUl# not ba^ j$ev|ral -df the worker 

servicea^eouid^not be‘ valUOdVbieansn^^^hcyi. £eiljiinder%hfe*^ category of 
unpaid faOlity Work. C'A- .-•T's- ' 

fg. It is aiSoped that/^^^^^ of traveling to and from retrain- 
ings iaenual to t to to and from a job. 



income in the absence Of etralning; would be $64. 2) If he entered 



average earnings of the workers in the sample during retraining. 
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" A W fiffi BENEFITS ANr9 COSTS OF RETRAINING^ 

The Benefits, and Costs for the Individual 

m Chapter T«0' the benefits from re.tr Rising derived by the 
worker were, found to be dependent upon the rates of tine preference 
and mobility chosen,, and upon the characteristics of the workers. 

- It was noted in the last chapter that the costs to the worker are 
dependent on the opportunity cost of entering the retraining course. 
Thus^ a range of benefit-cost ratios can be found for the worker 
depending on bis characteristic's, his expscted earnings and anploynent 
if he does not enter the course, and the values chosen for his rates 
of mobility and time preference. 

At one extreme of this range is the worker who expects to 
be unemployed throughout the period of the retraining course, whether 
or not he enters the course. As determined in the last chapter, on 
a strictly economic basis the worker in this position would always 
enter retraining because the retraining allowances will raise his 
income while he is in the cpiurse by approximately $5*50 per week. 

At ther other extreme is tbe worker who expects that he will be 
employed if he does not enter the course. He will lose income 




.'is r ^dne.fit and coat c.pmpar^isons of ; this- chapter are all 

; -calculated per worker/^whO: aLretraihing course., All com- 

uifelsOns-rassume ce teria paribus, in defining the benefits of 
tdttAining. c 
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if he enters the course ($166 if his esmings vere $80 a week) . 
However, this worker too will enter the retraining course if his 
decision is based on strictly economic factors. 

The benefit-cost ratios for the average worker in the 

' i * ' / 

sample ^.uld be? somewhere between 3.2 the. ratio- at a 15 per cent 
discount and a continuous 18 per cent rate of mobility -- and. 6.2, 
the ratio at a 5 per cent discount and an 18 per cent rate of mobility 
for Only the first three years. In addition, given the benefits 
received by the average worker in the sample, the worker would re- 
coup his lost income at some time between the twelfth and thirteenth 
month after he completed the course. 
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The Benefits and Costs for the Govermaent 

The findings in Chapter Three were that the benefits for the 
government ascribable to retraining were also dependent on the 
rate of mobility from the retraining occupations chosen, and on 
the characteristics of the workers who were retrained. Similarly, 
in the last chapter it was found that the costs of retraining to 
the government depended on the organization of the retraining program. 
Table XllI presents the ranges of benefit-cost ratios which arise 
with different combinations of these variables. 

It is isnediately evident from this table that the retrain- 
ihg program is an ^economic investment which the government should 



uhdertakCi Even when tha costs of the i>rogram are raised by efforts 



"i'-- 






to bfing the hard-corfriunemployed into the courses;^ the, benefit-cost 
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xatios are at least eleven. This is not meant to imply that the 
^overniKnt should attempt to get the hard-core unen^loyed to enter 
the courses, but rather that if the government for non-economic 
reasons decides that these workers should be retrained j then it . 
Incurs ^no’ loss as^a result^ of the decislbn.^ OSased on the experience 
of the workers in the sample, by retraining workers^ the government's 
revenues will be increased much more than its costs, almost 
regardless of the characteristics of the workers who are retrained. 

The Benefits and Costs for the Economy 

Finally, the benefits of retraining and the costs of 
retraining for the economy are dependent on the rate at which the 
retrainees leave the retraining occupations, the characteristics of 
the retrained workers, and the type of existing program. However, 
the magnitude of the benefit-cost ratios is so great that, regard- 
less of which coid>ination of variables is selected there can be no 
question that retraining is of tremendous value. (See Table XIV). 

A Summary of the Comparison of the Benefits 
and Costs of Retraining 

The analysis presented here indicates that the benefits and 
costs of retraining to the worker, to the government, and to the 
economy differ noticeably. In our present econoc^, with less 



1. Tlfere is of course an economic^ loss in the sense that ithe 
govern^nt |>rograa cojuid |Khid^ a greater ^ain b^, reducing the; costs 
and ineireai^ing th^ through iselbctiOjn oi^ ioroifeapable workers 

iyS. the if the hard* 

core' unen»plbyed'>-iu:fe.-'^etrained > 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE SPONSORSHIP OF RETRAINING 



The Alternatives 

There. «e three possible sponsors for the, retraining program: 
. the government , the individual who benefits from the retraining , 
and the firms with. labor shortages. The analysis to this point 
has been concerned with the benefits and costs of the existing 
government retraining program and has disregarded the question 
of who should pay the costs of the courses. This question must 

finally be dealt with. The next two sections are concerned with 

/ 

the two alternatives to the present program. 

Sponsorship of Retraining by -the Individual 

Hilton Friedman suggests that the individual worker rather 

• • ' ' 1 
than the government should bear the costs of the retraining. He 

argues that if retraining is worthwhile as an investment, the dis- 
counted future Income of the worker will outweigh the cost of the 
course. Therefore, as in the case of physical capital, the 
individual should be willing to undertake all the costs of 
retraining. ' 

The cornerstone of Friedman's argument appears to be the 
statement that: "... there are no obvious unborne costs or 



Hilton i^riedman, "Capitalism and Freedom . "Vocational and 
Professional Schoolisgs" (Chicago: The University of Chicago Praas 
1^62), pp. 100-07. 
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inappropfiable retlnriis^ that tend to make private incentives diverge 
s:?fst^ticaliy frow tlioa^ are socially appropriate.”^ Although 
yrfedaah is logically correct in his argument, it is obvious from 
the benefit-cost ratios found in the preceding chapter that his 
premise is inaccurate, liven vhen the individual assumes none of 
the costs of the retraining codrses, if he would otherwise be esq>loyed 
during the course, his benefit-cost ratio will be only between 3.2 
and 6.2 whereas the ratio for the econocy will be at least ten 
times greater. 

The difference between the individual's and the econois^'s 
benefit-cost ratios would be even more apparent were the goverimient 
not to provide retraining allowances and were the individual required 
to assume the $218.30 cost of the retraining.^ If this were the 
case, the worker who e:q>ected to be unemployed during the course, 
would have costs of approximately $243,*^ and the worker who expected 
to be employed would have costs of approximately $445.^ Given the 
average benefits for the workers in the sample, found in Table VI 
(page 38), the benefit-cost ratios would range between 2.2 and 



1. Friedmanj Capitalism . • . » p« 101. 

2. The assun^tion Is make that the cost of retraining for the 
individual would equal the government's cost. This probably under- 
estimates the cost to the worker since there are doubtlessly economies 
of scale, and If the retraining course was taught by private schools, 
there f^uld be some additional cost for profit. 

3. The costs would include the $218 for the retraining itself 
and- $25 for added transportation costs. 

4i This cost wasr found by addings the opportunity cost of lost 
income to the retraining costs^ The former cost was calculated as 
follows: an average income of $80 was assumed if the worker did not 
enter the course; from this was subtracted $8, which was the average 
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4.2 for the fomer and between 1.2 and 2.3 for the latter. 

Given a benef it^cost ratio of less than two for the individual 
worker, it is doubtful that many workers would undertake the costs of 
the retraining programi A worker with a ratio between 1 and 2 might 
not recognize that retraining would improve his position, and where 
the ratio was less then one, no improvement would occur. Also, the 
ratio does not take into account the risk that the worker runs that 
the ceteris paribus assumption on which the ratio is based will 
not be valid. The introduction into the worker’s calculations of 
a suitable discount for this risk would undoubtedly cause the ratio 
to fall below one for many workers. Finally, a worker might incur 
psychic costs by entering the retraining course, which could out- 
weigh any small net economic benefit then would result from the 

ft 

retraining. 

Thus, it is a reasonable assumption that if the burden of 
the costs of retraining were placed on the individtial workers, many 
would not enter the courses. Yet at the same time the benefit-cost 
ratio for the economy would be unaffected by the change in sponsors 
and would remain greater than sixty. The logical conclusion is that 
individual sponsorship of retraining involves the possibility o.f a 
great loss to the economy, and this alternative must be ruled out. 

part-time earnings of the retrainees; then the taxes on the $72 
differential were subtracted, which at a 20 per cent rate would be 
i$:14>40i finally 9 the uncmpldyment benefits^ which were 
the sjB^ie, $21, were subtracted:, to arrive at the figure of $36.bO 
per week in the course. This was multiplied by 6.2 J"® 

-avbregei f or thecourses studiedy; to get a total cost of §226.92. 
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Sponsorship of Retraining by the Firm 

Although most of the retraining which presently occurs is 
paid for by private firms to train their labor forces,^ the benefit- 
cost analysis demonstrated that the firms do not retrain to the extent 
that in socially optimal. In Chapter III it was explained that the 
occupations for which retraining was selected were only those in 
which vacancies had occurred over a long period. However, the 
econon^'s benefit-cost ratio for these occupations was estimated to 
bu greater then fifty, proving that the retraining was indeed a 
worthwhile investment for society. These two faetd provide sufficient 
evidence that retraining may be unprofitable for the firms experiencing 
labor shortages, while being quite profitable for the econos^. 

There are two possible explanations for the difference 
between the econos^'s gain from retraining and the firm's gain. 

First, as was the case for the individual, the econoray benefits 
by the total value of the worker's output increased by the multiplier, 
whereas the firm receives only a portion of the worker's output. The 
gross benefit for the firm is the difference between the marginal 
revenue product of the worker and the increase in the cost of labor 
that results from the retraining. The size of this difference will 



1. A 4?. S. Department of Labor sttidy found that 7.1 per 
cent of the workers surveyed were enrolled in some type of training 
program.' This wuld. inean that as^.many. as iiye million workers are 
being:^ trained each year by business, whereas only' 1^^,000 workers 
wil^bs re%raihejcl;;isnder the, federal, programs. In ^fiSpsi 1964. U.S^ 
Departpeiit A, Report on Bannower Requirements ^ Resources . 

Ptilizat^nV aB^kTraihthg . : tgansiaitted to:l^n^M#^rch 1^63 . 
(Washihgton;j^D.^Q.. Gov.ernaehb Minting Of flee , I9b3), Table 

P3, p. 197. 




be a ^nctioo. of tbe degree of coiflpetition for this type of labor* 

If the market is highly Competitive, the. wage level will approximate 
the wdrker*s marginal revenue products there .Will be little difference 
between the two to cover the costs of retraining. In addition, the 
firm must pay either a corporate or a personal income tax on the 
difference which further reduces it. 

Second, the firm undertakes a greater risk with retraining 
than does the economy. After the workers are retrained they may 
leave the firm. Unless the retraining leads to an offsetting 
increase in the labor supply for the firm, the firm will not derive 
any benefits from the retraining once the worker leaves the firm's 
employ, although he may remain in the retraining occupation and 
benefits will continue to accrue to the econony. Also, the risk 
of assuming ceteris paribus is greater for the firm than for the 
econon^. 

Therefore, the external effects suggest that in the marginal 
cases where continuing labor shortages exist , the economy cannot 



1. Thus, in a small firm using machine operators in Bridgeport 
tuare would be a very sign probability cnat cne worker vouie oe 
attracted away from the firm if Its wages were much below those 
prevailing Ih the area, because there- are a multitude of firms in 
Bridgeport that desire machine operators. The Electric Boat Company 
on the other hand would take a much lowet ri8k-.Qf__a_worker leaving, 
since they are a wage-setting leader in the New london area and 
there is bp other demand in the area for ehipyard workers. 



;2v Eurtherv a emall‘ fira'^iiui the risks 

involved in\rl|traihlng becaueu^i^^ train only a few^ workers 

butia lar|e flj^4train# The targra^ firm is able 

.tftsfpread^tli#;psfc..^»?i^^ the-.-emall firm-ney- 

f ittd ifilfc jb‘cp^^the)^^etralni^ the: pne 

two workers itarained subsequently^ the fltta. 
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lp^d|rM> 4We8sar^lb«cati8e is tta absence the costs of retraining 
^ui^ non.B^^ either the indiy^du^l ^ or the .firm, 

iithohgh the retraining would be beneficial to the over-ail econojoy* 
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SiaaMrv of Findings 



The examination of the experience of a sample of workers 



involved in retraining courses in Connecticut has led to the 
Wl'io'wing findings: 

1. The average annual gross income of the ^rkers who 
utilized the retraining was $500 greater than their expected 
Incomes in the absence of retraining. The increase in income 
was primarily due to a five week reduction in their expected 
annual imemployment: the annual rate of unemployment of the 

workers who utilized the retraining fell by ten percentage 



points. 

2. Several factors considerably reduced these benefits 
for the workers. First, it was estimated that approximately 
20 per cent of the Increase in the workers' incomes had to be 
paid in increased personal income and Social Security taxes. 

Second, because of the reduction in their annual unemployment, 
the workers who utilized the retraining also received a decreased 
amount of government transfer payments -<• approximately $100 
iper year less. Third, since the benefits will be derived over time 
their' present value n^st be discounted by the time preference of 
th&vprRer* The worker's discount for the time preference was 
9k%xas^^^ 5 per cent and 15 per cent per year. This 
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diseoimt£a^>:'jpccmrsr^ov a- period: of t6n- year «^ich was assun^d to 
bevt]he?.^woiPice2?^ 8 flexi^lnra' tirae. horizonv Fourth j the worker does- not 
contlnue?'to=derlve--the benefits of retrainlns unless he resiains in the 
retraining occupation* Eighteen per cent of the sampled workers who 
utilized retraining had left the retraining occupation within a year 
of their 'graduation :^om the course* To the extent that the retrain- 
eesicontinueo to leave the retraining occupations in future years, 
the average expected benefits will fall* 

3* :Not all of the workers who entered the courses made 
use of skills they had been taught* Only 67 per cent of the 
sso^led tworkers who enrolled in the course subsequently made use 
of it* The percentages of the hard-core unemployed who used the 
retraining were even lower: 51 per cent for the workers thirty 

years old and older, 54*5 per cent for the workers with less 
than ten years of education, and 58*4 per cent for workers un- 
employed one quarter or longer* 

4* Haking use of the data presented above, the present 
value of >the average expected benefits from retraining accruing 
to the worker who enters a retraining course was estimated to be 
between $535*40 and $1,031*28 for the ten years following his 
graduation from the course* 

5*- Factorsv wern' examined which might cause the aggregate 
benefits^ of ^retraining to= diverge from- the individual’s^ benefits ^ 
Zt;cwds fouydd that^ the workers' ini the did not replacie other 
worker 8»fific the retrS;ining''Occupfftlon8 or *cause^ other wbrkers-hot 
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to b&:^#Bplayed in these occupations* 'Mso, It was deterioined that 
thej;4hdiyidnal?*-s calculations oi benefits would not extend' further 
into the rj^future than, the; tine necessary for the labor force to 
..adapt- to- the occupations with labor shortages. 

However ^ the existence of an underemployed econonor caused 
. .jthe -aggregate benefits to be -naich greater than those of the indivi- 
dual. The retraining led to an Increase in aggregate employment* 
and the aggregate benefit of retraining was equal to the total value 
of the workers- production increased by any secondary effects, 
rather than to the increment In production which is the benefit 
to the worker Also, following previous studies, the social rate 
of tine preference; was assumed to be less than the individual’s rate. 

6. Thus, the average present value of the expected benefits 
of retraining for the government, per worker enrolled in the retrain- 
ing, defined, as increases in tax revenues and decreases in unemploy- 
ment transfer payments, and the average present value of the expected 
benefits of retraining for the economy, per worker enrolled in the 
courses/,.- were jwch higher than the values for the individual. The 
estimated value for the benefits of the government was between 
$5,523.;98. and’.$7:,8.23 and for the benefits of the econonqr was 
between $7:1,157.84 and $29,965.95. 

de termlncdv-. however | . that the 1968. aiMndments 
to f^eiM.BjftT.A..,x..al^^ increasing' the participation of the hard- 
corer^unes^loyed^ Ipy^therre.treining program, would reduce the average 
benejEltSrtPi.^® goverhB»htiAnd; less able 

and motivated workers would enter the course, workers less 
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likcly ta jnake use of the retraining. alternative proposal 

• > I • 

was -'put- that only those wrkers with high probabilities 
of utilizing the retraining should be^ selected for the program. 

Under this plan, the probability of using the retraining would be 
the only criterion for selection of the retrainees , and employment 
status specifically would not be considered. 

8. ‘ ^ The costs of retraining to the individual worker were 
dependent on his expected wage income during the period of retraining 
if he did not enter the course. For workers who would be employed 
and earning $30 a week if they did not enter the course, the cost 

of the rntraining was estimated to be $26.80 for each week of the 
course. For workers who would not be employed during the retraining 
period if they did not enter the course, the retraining costs would 
be a negative $5.50 per week because the retraining allowances 
exce(?;ded the workers* normal unemployment benefits. Consequently, 
it would be in the financial interest of these workers to enter 
the courses whether or not they planned to use the skills. 

9. The costs of retraining to the government depended on 
the degree to which the retraining allowances were increased to 
attract the hard-core unemployed and on the extent to which the 
selection process increased or decreased the duration of the courses. 
Thusj^, for the retraining courses studied, the average cost to the 
goyernmenb per worker enrolled was $218. 30 when no additional 
allowances for retraining were paid, $249.96 when the unamended 
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H.D.T.Ai- a^loK^nc^s- were paid, $369* when, the amended H.O.T. A. 
allowaxtei&& wereqpaid: and^ XO per cent of the re trainees . had to be 
given /a twsnty.fweek diteracy. course prior to the retraining, And 
$2b7«40 when the unamended .HwD.T. A* aldowancea were paid and the. 
courses were shortened by one week through the selection of more 
able retrainees. 

10. The costs of retraining to the economy were the same as 

those to the government except for the retraining allowances , 
which were merely transfers. The costs to the econox^ of the 
different programs were: $218.30 when no allowance or the un- 

amended M.O.T.A. allowance was paid, $288.74 when 10 per cent of 
the retrainees were given twenty weeks of literacy training, and 
$190.85 when the courses were shortened by one week. 

11. The benefit-cost ratio of the average sampled worker 
who enrolled in a retraining course depended on the worker's 
expectations of wage Income for the 6.2 weeks of the course if 
he did not enter the course. For the worker who expected to be 
unemployed during the entire period of the course, the ratio could 
not be calculated because the net costs of entering the course were 
negative — the:. retraining allowances, received were greater than 
the^ worker* 8.^. normal unen^loyment. benefits, the* worker would 
inevitably i]iiq>roye his economic position^ If he entered the course. 
However^: for 'the'^^ worker. who had an opportunity cost of $80 a week, 
the bc|ibfit!!’COSt^ ratio was betweeh\3«2 and $.2. 
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12. The government *8 benefit-cost ratio for retraining 

t 

depended on the type of program the. goverranent selected to sponsor 
and the characteristics of the workers enrolled in the courses. 

^ith regard to the program chosen, the government’s lowest benefit- 
cost ratio for the average worker in the sampl «2 was between 15.0 and 
21.2 for the amended M.D.T.A. program, and its highest ratio was 
between 23.4 and 36.0 for the alternative proposal. As to workers' 
characteristics, the benefit-cost ratio for the government was lowest 
for the older workers — between 11.4 and 16.1 with the amended 
H.D.T.A. — and highest for workers who were employed at the time 
of «.he aptitude test-— between 29.9 and 42.4 when the alternative 
proposal was selected. 

13. The econony’s benefit-'.'>ost r^tio for retraining was 
found to depend on the same factors as the. government’s ratio. 
However, it was considerably higher than tie government’s. The 
ratio for the average sampled worker who enrolled in the course 
was between 73.3 and 103.8 for the amended M.D.T.A. program, and 
between 110.9 and 157.0 for the alternative proposal. Thus, there 
were marked external effects involved in retraining, for the 
government’s ratio could be many times the^ of the individual, 
and the econony’s was many times greater than the government’s. 

14. A change in the sponsorship of the retraining courses 
was judged to be unwise. If the worker was asked to assume the 
costs of the retraining, the benefit-cost ratios would have been 
less than two and in some cases less than one. Given the other 
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factors^ that influenced the worker *e decision to enter the courses, 
fewer workers would enter retraining when they had to assume its costs 
than would enter if the government assumed the costs* Yet the 
econos^'s benefit-cost ratio would resmiin extremely high, indicating 
that the retraining of these workers was of great social value* 

Siaiilarly, the assumption of the retraining costs by the firms that 
experience labor shortages would not be in society’s interest* The 
present retraining program operates where labor shortages have existed 
for long periods , indicating that retraining under their auspices has 
not been considered profitable by the firms involved because of the 
risk that the worker would not remain with the firm after completing 
the retraining. Thus, the present program operates in areas where . 
retraining would not otherwise occur, even though the gains to the 
economy would be significant* Since the external effects of retraining 
yield high social benefits when private benefits may be quite low; it 
is therefore proper and necessary for the government to assume the 
costs of the program* 

Recommendations 

Based on these findings, the following recommendations can be 

made: 

1* Given full employment as an objective of the Bnited States 
economic policy, and the present situation of high unemployment, 
retraining has proved to be a useful method to increase employment 
when occupations exist with insufficient labor supplies* Unlike 



transfer payments to the unemployed or make-work projects 9 retraining 
leads to an increase in real aggregate output of goods and services 
desired by the economy (be they private or public goods). However, 
the effectiveness of the retraining progran depends on the existence 
of job vacancies for Which it is feasible to retrain menders of the 
labor force. Therefore, aggregate demand must be kept at sufficient 
levels to provide a ntnciber of job vacancies, for which retraining is 
feasible, at least equal to the number of unemployed in excess of 
a "full employment" level of unemployment. The manner in which 
aggregate demand is stimulated can be determined through the political 
process and will depend on the preference of society for private or 
public goods. 

2o Alternative methods of improving the labor market should - 
be used in conjunction with retraining, since retraining is not a 
free good. These measures include an isq>roved clearance system for 
the state employn^nt services, relocation of the unea^loyed when 
desirable, and improved statistics on the nature and extent of 
job vacancies. The last-mentioned item is necessary not only for 
the retraining programs but also to facilitate the operation of the 
employment services. 

3. Once the needs of the labor market are determined, and, 
if necessary, created through Increased aggregate demand, the 
retraining program should be expanded to fi^et these needs. Such 
expansion will require a large scale revamping of the facilities 
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and cuifziculus of the vocational education system, to enable as 
suniy as one million workers to be retrained each year* 

4* The retraining program should be carried out with the 
manium possible efficiency. Workers should be selected on the basis 
of their ability to fill existing vacancies after a minimal amount 

of retraining. Efficient operation of the program will require 

> 

that workers who already possess these skills be sought out and 
placed by the employment services prior to their undertaking the 
retraining program* Once this has been done, retraining should be 
offered to any n^rker who can be retrained and placed in the 
retraining-related occupation, regardless of the worker’s employment 
status prior to the course. In this manner, the labor force will 
be upgraded to the greatest possible extent at the lowest possible 
cost. 

5. Special attention should be given to the problems of 
certain groups ai:^ng the unemployed for whom retraining will not 
be feasible, subject to the least-cost constraint. If aggregate 
demand is sufficient to create full employment, these workers will be 
absorbed into the unskilled occupations which have been vacated by the 
upgrading of underemployed workers* If, however, such occupations are 
felt to yield Inadequate incomes to these groups, specific transfers 
may be made to them. In addition, specialized programs may be instit- 
uted to deal With the real problems that afflict these workers, e.g* 
employer discrimination, ignorance, or physical haudicapso 






Appendix A — Retraining jUi Connecticut 

Tte ^naecticut retraining pMffcam was selected for answering the 
research questions because Connecticut was one of the first states in 
the country to offer publicly supported classes specifically designed 
to retrain uneiaployed workers (as well as being the author's residence)# 
Prior to any federal progriM, the State of Connecticut 'a Depertsente 
of Labor and Education, at the direction of the Governor , provided 
funds and sponsorship to initiate courses In two areas of the state 




Bridgeport and New London, The Bridgeport course, begun in May 1961, 
taught basic machine shop operations, skills determined to be in great 
demand by an area labor market survey. The New London courses were 
begun at the same time to retrain workers for shipyard trades. Trained 
workers were needed by the Electric Boat Division of the General Dynamics 
Corporation to expand their production of atomic submarines. 

Courses in the two areas differed in one important respect# The 
retrainees for Electric Boat were told that they would be employed upon 
the successful completion of retraining (assuming that they were able 
to pass security and health examinations) , while in Bridgeport they 
could not be guaranteed enq>loyment by any single employer or group of 
employers. Rather, they had to rely for employment on their own init* 
iative and the placement services of the Connecticut State Ea^loyment 
Service. Hence, retrainees in Bridgeport ran a higher risk that 
retraining would not result in a job. 



The eKperience . gained from i:he state's pilot courses allowed the 
Connecticut towns of Ansonla, Bristol, and Danielson to be among the 

first in the country to qualify for retraining funds under the Area 

< 

Redevelopment Act.^ This Act, passed In May 1961, was the first federal 
venture into retraining the unemployed. It provided for the retraining 
of 25,000 workers in areas of "substantial and persistent unemployment," 
a classification that fit these three towns. The retraining courses 
begun under this Act in October 1961 differed from the earlier* state 
program in the financial aid provided the retrainees. State courses 
permitted untii^loyed workers to collect the unemployment cosq>ensation 
to which they would have been entitled had they not entered the course. 
Those unemployed workers who had used up their credits, or who for 
some other reason were not eligible to receive unemployment compensation, 
received no government aid unless they qualified for relief. The 
unemployed in the A.R.A. courses, on the other hand, could choose 
between the unemployment conq)ensation they would normally be qualified 
to receive, or a federal subsistence allowance of $3^7. DO a week (the 
average unemployment compensation benefit received in Connecticut). 

Thus, all of the retrainees in the A.R.A. courses received some govern- 
ment aid during their retraining; some retrainees in the state program 
received no aid. 



1. Public Law 87-27. 



During the first half of 1962, the program in Connecticut was 
expanded until by June 1, 1962^ coxirses had been established in seven 
areas of the state, and 981 workers had entered a total of fifty-three 
classes.^ Retraining in three of the areas was supported by the Area 
Redevelopment Act, and the courses in the other four areas wore state 
supported. Upon the passage of the l^power Developi^nt and Training 
Act of 1962 s^ntlbned earlier, the state requested federal assistance 
for its state supported courses and proposed additional courses for 
the retrainlns prograa. Coswecticut , however, did not wait for the 



federal fundg to be appropriated, ss did most other states. In July 
of 1962 the aspaadad pregraaj was put into effect under state auspices. 



As a result of its pilot program aad its early start in retraining under 
the HrD.T.A. , Connecticut had enrolled over two thousand workers in 
retraining courses in the first two years of the program and, by July 
1, 1963, had placed irore graduates of H.D.T.A. programs than any other 



1. Connecticut Labor Department, Monthly Bulletin (July 1962), 
page 9. 

2jt S* Bureau of ©Bployment Security, "Employment Service 
jpur.i Job ]?ifie#^nts, of M«D,T. A. Trainees," The Labor Market and 
Empiovneat Security. August 1963 (Washington: U.S. Governaant Print- 
ing Office, 1963), page 1. 
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B The Saaple 



The following psroeedures were used to select the sample for the 
study. tha courses were chosen on the basis of the following 
criteria { 



1. The sample was limited to workers who had been involved in 
the retraining program since its inception, because their 
longer work histories since retraining provided a meaningful 
period for the essaminatlon of the effects of retraining. 

2o Ckiurses selected were those offered in areas of both relatively 
high and low uaesployment because the effects of retraining 
may depend upon the level of unemployment — workers may be 
more easily placed in higher employment areas. ^ 

3. Classes for vOiStBn were included in the sample in order to 
evaluate the effects of retraining on them as well as on men. 

4. Both A.R.Ae and state-sponsored courses had to be included so 
the effects providing subsistence allowances during retrain- 
ing could be determined. 

5. I’inally, both courses where the retrainfses were guaranteed a 
job with a specific eiaployer and courses where no such 
guarantee was given were included in order to examine the 
iafluenss of such job assurances. 

By means of these criteria four courses were selected which had 
been conducted between May 1961 and March 1962, In four labor market 
areas having varying degrees of unemployment. The selected courses were? 

a. The first five classes in basic machine shop operations for 
workers from Bridgeport: May 15 to December 8, 1961. 



1. Unemployment, m>t seasonally adjusted, between May 1961 and 
Hay 1963, was about 6 per cent in Bridgeport: 9<»12 per cent In Ansonla, 
until late in 1962=, when It fell sharply | 3-4 per sent in Hew London; 
and about 9 par cent irs ' Horwich. 
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b. The^itst two classes o£ the same course, for workers 

from Ansonla: October 16, 1961, to Februarjr ZB, 1962* 

c. The first four classes in shipfitting for workers from 

. London and Norwich: September 6^ 1961, to January 

11, 1962. 

d. The first three classes in pipefitting for workers from 

N^ London *and Norwich: Nove^er 13 1 , 1961, to January 

12, 1962. 

e. ^e two classes in power sewing machine operation for 
women from Ansonia: January 3 to March 16, 1962. 

The sample population consisted of all the workers who were 
eligible to participate in these courses (i.e, all w>rkers who had 
passed the General Aptitude Test Battery requirements prior to 
Becosber 31, 1961, for the courses mentioned, except the sewing machine 
course where women were included If they had passed the test prior to 
March 1, 1962) with several minor exceptions.^ Only workers who had 
qualified to enter the retraining courses were considered. In order to 
establish control groups which had denK>nstrated aptitudes con^arable to 
those of the workers who completed and utilized their retraining. 

The sanq>le populatlcn consisted of 523 workers, of whom 48 per 
cent cot^leted the retraining, 16 per cent withdrew from the program, 
and 36 per cent refused retraining after becoming eligible fox the course. 
These averages, however, cover notable differences that existed 
among the courses and areas. In Bridgeport, a considerably higher proportion 



m 
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‘ 1. The exceptions were: a) In Bridgeport, some ©f the test records 

for tests administered prior to August 1, 1961, were not available, 
b) ^aih in Bridgeport, addressed were not available for several of the 
workers , and c) some of the workers eligible to enter these courses 
postponed retraining or entered other courses which are not being 
considered here. 
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of the seaple population entered the course, but not because of an 

: actual difference in the selection process for this course as compared 

with the other courses* Rather, the names of those workers who had 
passed the aptitude tests prior to August 1, 1961, but did not subse- 
quently enter the retraining course, were removed from the Connecticut 

: 

State Employment Service files prior to the selection of the sample. 

! Therefore, the workers who "refused retraining" for the first three 

I classes in Bridgeport could not be included in the sample population. 

Xhis should not affect the results of the study, however, because it 

! - 

would seem logical to assume that the workers who had refused retraining 
before August 1, 1961, did not differ significantly from the workers 

f 

t 

\ who refused retraining after that date. 

j In Ansonia, among the sewing machine retrainees, the opposite 

situation prevailed} a disporportionate number of the women refused 
the retraining. Here, the reason does not lie in the techniques used 
to select the saiopla population. Because of the poor response of 
employers to the first re trainees from this course, the course was 
discontinued after only two classes had been graduated. A backlog 
of applicants remained, who would have entered later classes and who 
consequently would have been dropped from the sample population if 
the course had been continued* 



1 1. Aa of March 15, 1962, 35 per cent of those who were eligible 

for retraining in basic faachine shop operations in Bridgeport did not 
enter the course. Bridgeport Office, Connecticut State imployment 
Service: Memorandum on Training , March 23, 1962. 
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The percentage of workers who withdrew from the retraining 
also varied between areab and courses. The highest dropout rates 
were found for the Ansonia miehine operators and the Norwich pipe- 
fitters. The lowest rates were found for the Norwich shipfitters 
and the Ansonia sewing machine operators. Some of this variation 
can be explained by the State Employment Service *s selection policies 
and by the nature of the particular courses. Thus, many of the 
Ansonia women were attracted to the course for its home uses and 
were highly interested in the course material. On the other hand, 
the men in the Ansonia courses were often attracted by the higher 
unemployment benefits they could receive if they participated in the 
retraining. They were not as highly motivated as were the women. 

Also, more of the men found jobs during the course because 
the machine operations course lasted for eight weeks whereas the 
sewing machine course was only three weeks in duration. The same 
reasons do not appear to apply in the case of the shipfitters, however, 
since both the Norwich pipefitters and the New London shipfitters who 
participated in the same course" and traveled the same distance, 
respectively, as the New London pipefitters, had dropout rates of 
approximately 30 per cent. 

Of the 523 workers in the sample population, 373 were actually 
contacted for this study, i.e. , 72 per cent. The great majority of 
the workers were personally interviewed; 342 workers were given the 
personal questionnaire found in Appendix F. The other 9 per cent 
of the workers could not be. contracted in person, and information 
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on their post-retraining experience was gatbeved by means of a 
mail questionnaire. 

The response rate of the three training status groups was 
not quite identical: for workers who completed the retraining it 

was somewhat higher than for the other two groups. This was probably 
due to the fact that the retraining was carried on for job vacancies 
within the given labor market. Therefore, the geographic movement of 
workers who completed the retraining was lower than that of the other 
groups, and they were easier to reach for interviews. 

The actual sample is broken into six categories by training 
status as shown in Table B-2 and B-3. Several interesting differences 

among the areas and courses emerge in this breakdown. First , the 

♦ 

placement record of those workers completing retraining reflects 

the differences in the employment guarantees given to the shipyard 

retrainees. In both Bridgeport and Ansoria, slightly more than one 

third of the men completing the courses were not placed in jobs 

which made use of skills learned in the retraining courses. In 

Norwich, all except 6 per cent, and in New London, all of the workers 

who completed the courses were placed at the Electric Boat Company. 

Thus, 94 per cent of the men who completed but did not utilize the 

1 

retraining were in the machine shop operations courses. 
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1. The ratio of placements in retraining-utilizing occupations to 
workers completing the course was especially low for the women in the 
sewing machine course. As mentioned earlier, this was a major reason 
for discontinuing the course. Basically, the majority of the women 
had entered the course with employment as a secondary objective, so 
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Second, as found in Table B-1. Ansonla and New London had the 
highest rates of withdrawals; these two areas also had the highest 
ratio of withdrawals without employment to withdrawals for employment, 
^n Bridgeport nearly two thirds of the workers who withdrew from the 
ccihrse had jobs, in Norwich more than one half had jobs, but in 
Ansoni^, slightly under one third, and in New London less than one 
fifth of uhe workers who left the courses before completing them 
had an offer\f employment. 

Third, the ^©portion of men who refused retraining because they 
had found employment\^iffered between the machine shop courses and the 

V 

shipyard courses. For the former courses, 45 per cent of the workers 

\ 

who refused retraining did^tqt have an alternative offer of emplojnment 

\ 

for the latter courses, only 24'p^r cent of the workers who refused 
retrain|.ng had no employment. ThisNi^astratas the greater risks 
involved in the machine shop retraining ,,\where employment v/as not 
guaranteed upon the successful completion of the course. 
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they were not. too active in the pursuit of retraining-related jobs. 
Also, employers felt that the women were inadequately trained to 
meet the piece work minimum -requirements . 
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Appendix C — A Comparison of the Characteristics of the 
Sample and the Unemployed Labor Force in 
Connecticut 









A major criticism of the retraining programs. ia that they do 
not benefit the long-term and hard-core unemployed. As discussed in 
Chapter III, many of these workers are not taking and passing the 
aptitude tests to become qualified to enter the retraining courses. 

This appendix compares the characteristics of the workers in the sample, 
all of whom qualified for the retraining courses, with the unemployed 
labor force in Connecticut from which these workers came. The comparison 
will indicate which groups among the unemployed have failed to qualify 
for retraining and will show whether or not the criticism of the retraining 
program is justified. 

Sex . Almost all of the workers involved in Connecticut's first 

retraining courses were men. This imbalance in retraining was not a 

reflection of the proportion of women in the unemployed labor force. 

Of the unemployed at the time of the 1960 Census, 44.2 per cent were 

women, ^ 46.1 per cent of the insured unemployed in November 1961 
2 

were women, and 49 per cent of the long-term unemployed claiming tem- 

3 

por^ry extended unemployment insurance benefits in the state were women. 

Yet only one course for women, the sewing machine course in Ansonia, was 



1* U.S* Bureau of the Census, U. S. Census of Population : I960 , 
General Social and Economic Characteristics . Connecticut, Report PC (1)- 
8C, Table 52, page 88. 

2* U.S. Bureau of Employment Security. The Insured Une^loved 
in November 1961 . page A9o 

3. U.S. Bureau of Employment Security, Family Characteristics 
SllS Term Unemployed TBUC Report Series Kb, 5, page 13, 
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establlshed prior to the M.O.T^A. program. In order to Include female 
representation In the evaluation of retraining, all the women who passed 
the test for this course were included in the sample. As a result, 

16.4 per cent of the sample are women and the remaining 83.6 per cent 
men. 

Race . It was found that 91 per cent of the sample were white 
and 9 per cent Negro. This indicates that Negroes became eligible for 
retraining (i.e. took and passed the aptitude test) approximately in 
proportion to their number among the unemployed in the state. The 
Census showed that in April of 1960, 8.2 per cent of the state’s unem- 
ployed were Negro. ^ The proportion of Negroes in the sample varied 
somewhat in the different areas. In Bridgeport,. 16.5 per cent of the 
sample were Negroes, while in Norwich only 2 per cent were Negroes. 

This variation is not significant, however, because of the small absolute 
numbers involved. The variation can probably be attributed to the * 

greater percentage of Negroes among the unemployed in Bridgeport. 

Age . Many of the other characteristics studied here -- including 
education, marital status, labor force attachment and number of dependents 
— are correlated with the age of the workers. Therefore), it is of 
great importance that the age distribution of men in the sample was 
significantly different from that of the entire unemployed labor force. 
(See Table Cl). The median age for men In the sample was more than 
fifteen years below that of the male unemployed labor force and nearly 
twenty years below that of the male civilian labor force. When 
compared with the men aipong the insured unemployed and the long-term 





1. Census: Social and Economic Characteristics . Table 53, page 89. 
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insured unemployed, the youth of the workers involved In retraining 
is even more pronounced 

One reason for the exceptionally young age of workers in the 

sample was the employers* hiring requirements in Norwich and New 

London. An Electric Boat selection criterion was that the men be under 

forty or be "a young looking forty.” This appears to be an important 

factor because, as shown in Table C-2, the age distribution of the 

sample varies significantly between these two areas and the Ansonia 

2 

and Bridgeport samples. 

The age distribution for the women in the sample was quite 
different from that of the men. The women were much older and had a 
median age of 40.6 years. Also, unlike the men, their jistribution by 
age approximated the distribution of the female unemployed labor force 
for the state as seen in Table C-3. The median ages of the two groups 
differed by only one year, an interval which is statistically not 
significant. The median age of the sample also closely approximated 
that 40.8 for the insured unemployed in March of 1962. Therefore, 
we may conclude that the number of women who became eligible for 
retraining was proportionate to their age distribution among the 












1. In March, 1962 the median age of the male insured unemployed 
was 41.1 years, and the median age of the male TECC claimants in May 
and September 1961- and January 1962 was 50.7. Connecticut Labor Depart- 

Monthly Bulletin (December, 19A2), page Biircat* of Employment 
Security, F amily Characteristics , page 26. 

2. The male sample was divided between the machine shop and ship- 
yard courses and into six-age groups: under 20, 20-24, 25-29, 30-34, 

35-39 ^d 40 and over. The chi-square bf this distribution was 21.45 
with five degrees of freedom. This is significant at the .01 level. 

3. Connecticut Labor Department, Monthly Bulletin (December 1962), 
page 3. 
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TABLE C-2 r- 


Percentage Age Distribution of 
-.Saople by AgetandriArea: ; 


the Men in 


the 


Me. . . 


New I^odon Norwich Bridgeport 


Ansonia 


14-19 


; 


34.5 


36.8 


23.7 


20-24 


38.8 


36.7 


30.3 


27.1 


25-29 


15.3 


15.5 


13.6 


5.1 


30-:i4 


4.7 


5.2 


10.0 


13.6 


35-39 


5.9 


8.6 


9.1 


8.5 


40-44 


1.2 




0.9 


8.5 


45-49 


mm 




7.7 


10.2 


50-54 


- 


<«» 


- 


3.4 


Median age 
based on 
class 
intervals 


22.05 


22.11 


22.18 


24.85 


Kean Age 


22.93 


22.88 


25.32 


29.20 











TABLE C-3 — Percentage Distribution of Women iii the* Sample 

and^ Unemployed Civilian Labor Force by Age i 



' Unemployed Civilian 

Sample Labor Force 

Number Per Cent Per Cant 



14-19 


3 


4.9 


14.8 


20-24 


7 


11.5 


10.4 


25-29 


2 


3.3 


6.8 


30-34 


8 


13.1 


8.8 


35-39 


9 


14.8 


10.0 


40-44 


12 


19.7 


11.5 


45-49 


15 


24.6 


11.5 


50-54 


3 


4.9 


8.2 


55-59 


2 


3.3 


8.1 


60-64 


0 


0.0 


5.6 


65 and over 




0.0 


4.0 




61 






Median age based 
on class 
Intervals 




40.61 


39.60 



Mean 



38.03 






1 1 
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unemployed. Age was not an important factor in determining the women’s 
desire to take or their ability to pass the aptitude test. 

Youth by itself is probably not the causal factor in determining 
eligibility for retraining. As mentioned above, several character- 
istics are highly correlated with age. The factors include education, 
m^.ital status, nximber of dependents, labor force attachment, skill 
level, and prior income levels. Some of these are likely to reflect 
the causal factors related to the youth of the rasn in the sample. 
Therefore, these characteristics will be examined next; first, for the 
men in the sample as compared with the unemployed male labor force , 
and then separately for the women in the sample as compared with the 
unemployed female labor force. 

Education - Male . The educational attainment of the men in the 
sample was considerably higher (by 1.7 years) than that of the total 
male population of the state 14 years old and older. (See Table 
C-4). When it is considered that the educational level of the unemployed 
is usually lower than that of the population as a whole, the difference 
between the sample and the figures for the total, population are even 
more significant.^ Only about one third of the men who became eligible 
to take the retraining course had not graduated from high school, 
whereas 59.8 per cent of the population and an even greater percentage 












1. Median years of school completed for the unemployed males who 
were 18 years and older in March 1959 was 9.5 years; that for the 
total male labor force was 11.5 years. Arnold Katz, "Educational 
Attainment of Workers, 1959," Bureau of La '^r Statistics Special 
Labor Force Report No. 1 . T^le D page AS. 
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TABLE C-4 — Percentage Distribution of the Male San^le and the Male 
Population of Connecticut over 13 Years of Age 
by Number of Years of Education Completed 



Number of Years 
of Education 
Completed 


. Sample 

Percentage Cumulative 


Population 

Percentage Cumulative 


Less than 8 


0.6 


0.6 


17.9 


17.9 


8 


5.2 


5.8 


18.4 


36.3 


9 


7.8 


13.6 


8.9 


45.2 


10 


10.7 


24.3 


8.6 


53.8 


11 


8.1 


32.4 


6.0 


59.8 


12 


57.3 


89.7 


20.9 


80.7 


Over 12 


10.4 


100.1 


19.3 


100.0 


Median number of 
years completed 
based on class 
Intervals 




12.27^ 




10.58 


Mean 




11.40^ 







a. Census, Detailed Characteristics , Table 103, page 202. 

b. There was a difference in educational attainment for the 
different areas studied. The workers in Norwich and New London 

had an average attainment of 11.65 years, while those in the machine 
shop courses had an average educational attainment of 11.18 years. 
The means for the four areas were Bridgeport 11.21, Ansonla 11.13, 
Norwich 11.64 and New Londdn 11.66. 
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of the imemploye4 did not graduate* This fiptiing leads to the 

conclusion that a great number of the male i^eiaployed either will 

not take or cannot pass the aptitude tests for retraining because 

they lack the basic educational background which they or the 

1 

Employment Service feel is necessary for retraining. 

Marital Status and Number of Dependents - Male Other character- 
istics which are highly correlated with age are marital status 
and number of dependents. Again, it was found that the men in the 
sample were significantly different from the male civilian labor 
force and the long-term unemployed claiming T.E.U.C. benefits 
(TABLE C-5). A much larger proportion of the sample were single and 
a smaller proportion were married than in the other two groups. The 
sample also differed significantly from the national unemployed male 
labor force. In 1961, 36.4 per cent of the unemployed were single, 

54.8 per cent were married and living with their wives, and. the remain- 

2 

ing 8.8 per cent were widowed, separated, or divorced* 

Information on the number of dependents for the unemployed 

1*. It should be noted again that there is a high correlation 
between age and educational c.ttainment. The Census found 12.0 to be 
the median number of years of education completed for Connecticut 
males 14-24 years of age, not enrollea in school; for men 25 and 
over it was 10.5. Therefore it Is impossible to assign complete 
causality to lack of educational background; other characteristics, 
also correlated with age, may be causal. However, the conclusion 
holds that poorly educated workers are not becoming eligible for 
retraining* bensus. Detailed Char ac ter istlcs , Table 102, p. 200. 

2. Jacob Schiffman, ''Marital and Faatily . Characteristics of 
/Workers, Iterch, .1962,” Monthly Labor Review (January, 1963), vol. 

.. 85, No. 1, Table 4, p. 28. 
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TABI^ G-5 — ^ Perceufcagc j)l3trlbu{:iQn of Men in. the Sainple, Civilian 
Labor Porce,® aa4 T.E»U.C. Clatoants" in Connecticut, 

• : • ■ by. Marital' Status^ - . ' ■._ . 



Marital Status 


Sample 


Civilian 
Labor Force 


TEUC 

Claimants 


Single 


■ 54.0 


18.2 


20.0 - 


Married (^fe present) 


. '42.1 • 


75.7 


• '64.0‘ 


Other 


3.8 


,6a 


16.0 




100*0^ 


100.0 


100.0 



TABLE C-6 — Percentage Distribution for Men in the San5>le by Number 
of Dependents Other than the Worker and for Families in 
the State by Number of Own Children under Eighteen Years 
of age plus Wife.^ 



Number 



Sample 
Ntnnber of 
Dependents 



San^le 

Per Ceat_of 

Dependents 



Families - 
Wife plus Number 
of Children 



1 


35 


33.6 


42.6 


2 


11 


10.7 


18.8 


3 


22 


21.1 


19.8 


4 


15 


14.3 


11.2 


5 


. 21 


20.2 


7.5 



M 

II 

"I 

i 

u 



a. Census, Detailed Characteristics , Table 116 page 246. 

b. B.S.S., Family Characteristics . Table 58, page 34. 

c« There was no significant difference in the proportion of 
the men who were married and single in the four areas. 

d. Census, Detailed Characteristics . Table 109, page 226. 




labor force is nob- a^ilable. The closest coicparable data are the 
■^uniber of own children under 18' years of age for all families in the 
state* The comparison of the sample with these data leads to the 
conclusion that the men in the sample with dependents appear to have 
Slightly more dependents than the population as a whole. However , the 
canclusipn is open to question because of the relative non-comparability 
of the data, since the sample includes dependents other than own 
children under 18 such as parents and other relatives. This factor 
doubtlessly accounts for the slight difference between the two groups 
in Table C-C. 

The positive conclusions that can be reached in regard to 
familial responsibilities of the sample are: 1) as expected from 

their younger age, a greater percentage of them are single than 
are the unemployed as a wholes 2) although the married men in the 
sample do not have a disccmibly greater niiaber of children, the larger 
proportion of single men in the sample causes the number of dependents 
per man to be lower than in the total unemployed labor force* 

Prior Labor. Force Attachment and Training - Male 

■ A substantial proportion of .the male sample were entrants to 
the labor force prior to training, as would be expected on account of 
the youth of the sample. The measure used to determine the labor force 
attachment of the workers was the occupational code on their Connecticut 
State j^loysant Service application cards In August 1962* The 
Hmploynsant Service had 28;. 1 per cent of the men classified as 
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entrailtSr*^ JBy comparison^ 3.5- P^. cent of the unemployed were tot . 
eacperienced as of April 1960, when the Census was' taken.- Another 
indication of the low labor force attachment of the male sample is 
that 24. 2 . per cent of the men were -in the labor force for ie«» than 
one half of the year preceding the* beginning of the retraining 
class for vjhich they- were eligible. 

There was some variation in the proportion of entrants in the 
different areas. In the two areas of highest unemployments Norwich 
and Ansonia, the percentages of the sample who were entrants were 
10 per cent and 22 per cent, respectively. In Bridgeport and New 
London, the proportions, of entrants were 35 per cent and 37 per cent, 
respectively. This difference seems to indicate that in areas of 
relatively low unemployment, it is usually entrants who become eligible 
for retraining. The difference, however, might result from varying 
procedures in each of the State jEmploymant Service offices in bringing 
the application cards up to date. The male sample ?*ad significantly 



1. This cjLosely agrees with the author's finding from work 
histories prior to the time of training that 27.9 per cent of the 
male -sample were entrants to. ’the labor force. ' 

2. The difference is probably not as large as is stated here 

because the Census includes only those without any work experience 
whei’eas the Employment Service definition includes those who have not 
had sufficient experience or training to successfully compete, for 
these jobs. The percentage of entrants among the unemployed varies 
greatly from month tp.iiK)nth in. relation to the school year. However, 
it should be noted that the course.s' in three of the areas did not begin 
until the fall when^ the students an»ng the uneij^loyed labor force had 
returned . to school and .when the proportion of entrants among the 
unen^loye^ t§turned,.to^ the level, it. rop^ins during^, the school 

year. The national average for the winter months according to the 
Employment Service classification was about 12 per cent for 1961*62. 

3* The author, in a study of pre* training work histories, estimated 
that 28 per cent of the sample in Norwich, vere entrants^ to_ the labpr 







C-7 ^ercent^^ a£- ExpexieUced Male. Workers. . 

IJfi^pipyed- ^ in Connecticut in April 1960® 

‘ by. SkM^ ; . - ■ ' •--..Ic.r"- . 



i .. 



V* " 

Occupation- 


^Number:-- 


Sample^ 
Per Cent 


7s^er fenced ~ 
Unemployed 
. Per Cent 


T.E.U.C. 

Per-Cent 


Professional , 
Technical and 
Kindred 


6 


2.9 


3.8 


5 


Service 


6 


2.9 


7.3 


10 


Clerical and Sales 


20 


9.6 


11.2 


8 


Skilled <*:raftsmen, 
foremen) 


. 35 


16.8 


27.0 


22 


Semi-skilled 

(operatives) 


73 


•35.1 


29.7 


23 


Unskilled (laborers) 


63 . 


30.3 


16.4 


31 


Others .. 


5 . 


2.4 


4.6 . 


1 . 


Totals 


208 


100.0 


100.0 


100 


a. B.E.S., T.'E.U 

^ ~T^ m ^ "i ^ ' 


•C. Characteristics. 


, page 62. , 

. 1 * ' ■ * ‘ ^ 


- 






. b. The Censes dat.e. wexe adjusted to eliminate the 7.6 per cent 
■ vho': 4id not report:, their ojccupations* Census , Social ^d Egonomie 
Charac ter is tics . Table 60, page 94. 

c. Based on the first digit of the C.S. *,£•$•_ occupation code 
classification of non-entrants in August 1962. 
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lower skill levels than the iciale unemployed labor force. This' is 
shown in Table -C- 7. - The. experienced workers in the..sample had invested 
■ j^eir time^pr^ toJtraining in;.learning a skill than either 

. the unemployed labor force taken as a whole or. the long-term unemployed 
claim^g extended benefits. While 65.4 per cent ’of the experienced 
sample were either unskilled or semi-skilled, 54 per-cent of the 
T.E^U'.C.: .claimants and only 46.1 per cent of the total experienced 
male "unemployed were within these groups.^ Thus the training appears 
to have had the greatest appeal for men who were just entering the 
labor force or for those experienced workers who were not highly skilled, 
whereas the older, more highly skilled workers did not become eligible 
for the program. 



Income for the Year Preceding Training - Male 

Finally, the men in the;sample had significantly lower incomes 
in the year preceding training (1961) than the Connecticut male unemployed 
labor force had in 1959. This is shown in Table C-8. Base'd on class 
intervals, the difference in the median incomes for the two groups is 
$817, and the difference in the mean incomes, $841. 

This is offset in part, however, because the sample included 
only income earned from wages and salaries whereas the Census data 
include. incame from all sources. The largest, proportion of other income 
received by the workers studied was probably unemployment compensation 



force. It Is quite possible that in Norwich, the State Employment 
Service had reclassified the workers between the^'perlod of the course 
in late 1961 and Ai^gust 1962 when the records were examined. 

1. There was some variation between areas in the skill levels of 
the experienced sample. The unskilled and semi-skilled formed 50 per 
cent^ 56 per cent, 68 per cent, and 1\ per cent in New London, Ansonla, 
Norwich, and Bridgeport, respectively. 
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TABLE C^S -■•' Bet&entage DistiJibutiart of Hei^ in tha .Saaiple. . 

by Earned Income for the twelve Months Preceding 

- the^-Regltming of Training ^d o^f , the Unemployed 

' Civilian Labor Force (Iteie) » April 1960 in 

Connectjcut: by Tota^^ IhcomB iri 19^59.#,. 



Income Nun&er 


Sample 
Per Cent 


Cxiraulatlve 


Unemployed 

I960 

Per Cent Ciamilati^ 


$0 


40 


16.3 


16.3 


8.3 


8.3 


1 - 999 


46 


18.8 


35.1 


19.0 


27.3 


1000 r 1999 


40 


16.3 


51.4 


12.9 


40.2 


20(k) - 4999 


42 


17.2 


68.6 


13.4 


53.6 


3000 -r 3999 


40 


16.3 : 


84.9 


14.8 


68.4. 


4000 - 4999 


19 


7.8 


92.7 . 


13.1 


81.5 


5000 and over 


18 


7.3 


100. 0 


18.0 


99.5 


# 

Median Income 
based on Class 
Intervals 




$1,914 




$2,731 


- 


Mean Income 
based on Class 
Intervals 


i 


$2,237^ 

♦ 


* » 


$3,081 





; a. Census «. Detailed Characteristics , table 137, page 398-. 

b» The true mean of the male sample was $2,113* 71* The mean 
incomes in the four areas were Sridgeport $1,834.39, Ansonia $2,462*04, 
Norwich: $2,427.48 «nd New $1,970.10* Thus, the areas with the 
highest une^ipyrnent al.se^^ had higher^ past incosseay 
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and other government aid. The median aiwunt received by the men in 
the sa^ie rrom^ these Lources was $0,00. The' mean amount based on 
class intervals was $389. tf the mean’ unempio>T8ent benefit is added ' ' - 
to mean earnings of the male sample, the new income is $2626, or $455 
less than that of the nnea^loyed population in. 1959,^ . 
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Characteristic's- Associated With Age - Female ' ' ■* 

The iflost' significant characteristic of the women was their low 

involvement iti' the labor force i 48.3 per cent of .the wmen were not 

in the labor force when they took "the aptitude test for training, 33.3 

par cent had not been in the labor force at any time during the 12 month 

period preceding training, 60 per cent had been in the labor force for 

less than half of the same 12 month period,- and 42.4 per cent had been 

in the labor force less than one half of the time since the end of the 

retraining course. Also, the income earned by the women in the sample 

% 

was far below that of the unemployed female labor force and much more 
closely approximated that of the women who were not in the civilian 
labor force (see Table C»9). 

That the course attracted women with low labor force attachment 
is further illustrated by the fact that a significantly greater proportion 
of the women in the sample were, married and living with their husbands 



. 1. The difference is .slightly increased If account is taken 
of the general rise in wages between 1959 and 1961, the year 
preceding training for most of the sample. If a 2 per cent adjust- 
ment Is made in the 1959 Income, the income difference between the 
two groups rises to $516. 
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TABLE. C*9 



»•*= Percfent^ge Distribution of' Women 14- and Over' •>* 
by Earned Income for the 12 Months Preceding 
•'^Tralning -^^-’in the Sample , in the Unemployed • 
X^bor Force, and Not in the Labor Force. in I960 
by Total Income for 1959,^ 



- 




- 






Income . • 


Niimber 


Percent 


■ Unemployed 


Not in Labor 
Force® 


$0 . . 


32 


58.2 


17,1 


62.6 


1 - 999 


15 


27.2 


27.7 


23.2 


1000:.- 1999 


S 


14.6 


21.1 - 


7.0 


2000 ;- 2999 


- 


- 


18.0 


3.1 


3000 - 3999.. 


» 


- 


10.8 


1,6 ■ 


4000 - 4999 


m 


- 


3.9 


0.8 


5000 and over 


. - 


. - 


1.5 


1-7 


Total 


55 


ioo.o 


100.0 


100.0 


Mean Based 






• 




or Class i: - 






. 




Intervals' 

•*‘v* t 




$355 


$1571 


. -5518 



a. Census, Detailed Chagacterlstics ^ Table 137, page 398. 

b. See- footnote 1 on page 128 for. comparability of data. The 
median unemplo^ent aid based on class intervals, was $0.00 and the 
mean i^as''' $206-,''; • 
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than was the case among the female civilian labor force* (Cf. Table 
C-IC).* Since several of tha single girls and the widowed women were 
living with. their families and relying chiefly on them for their support, 
probably less, than 20 per cent o,f the .women in the sample were primary 

" 1 ' ■ 

wage earners. ‘ 

Finally, the edudationai attainment of the- women in the sample 
closely approximated the distribution of education among the female 
population of tne state over thirteen years of age. Although the sample 
is more centrally clustered, the median ages, based on class intervals, 
are not significantly different and are, in fact, almost identical 
(see Table C-U). 

The findings lead to the conclusion that the women who became 
eligible for retraining and who were included in the sample were more 
representative of the experienced female population who were not in 
the labor force than of the female unesiployed labor force. Thus, prior 
-labor force status seems, to be an important factor in the determination 
of which women become eligible for retraining. 



Industry 

The distribution v- workers. in the sample by the industries in 

“ J f* ■ . 

which they were last employed does not appear to vary appreciably from 
that of member.^ of the injured unemployed and long-term unemployed labor 
force (Table C-12). There is some problem in making the comparison 



1~ The small absolute nuinber of primary workers prevents an 
estimate of the number of dependents for the women in the sample. 



2, Industry will not be discussed for the women the sample 
because of thelLr low labor force attachment. Such; an analysis would 
not be n^aningful since many of them had not worked for a number of 
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TABLE C-iO — Percentage Distribution of Women for the Sample 
and for the Civilian Labor Force in Connecticut 
by Marital Status.^ 



Marital Status 


Sample 

Number Per Cent 




Civilian 

'Labor Force (Per Cent) 


Single 


6 


9.8 




30.4 




Marled (living 
with Husband) 


48 


78.7 




59.8 




Other 


7 


11.5 




9.8 




Total 


61 


100.0 




100.0 




TABLE C»ll 


«- Percentage Distribution of Women for the Sample and 
for the Population in Connecticut by Educational 
Attainment^ 


Number of 
Years of School 
Completed 


Sample 

Number Per Cent , 


Cumulative 


Population 
Per Cent Cimiul at 


less than 8 


2 


3.3 


3.3 


15.6 


15.6 


8 


’ 8 


13.1 


16.4 


17.4 


33.0 


9 


7 


11.5 


27.9 


8.0 


41.0 


10 


17 


27o9 


55.8 


8.6 


49.6 


11 


4 


6.6 


62.4 


5.7 


55.3 


12. 


21 


34.4 


96.8 


29.1 


84.4 


Over 12 


2 


3.2 


100. 0 


15.6 


100.0 


Indian based on 


class intervals 10. 


8 


11. 


1 ^ 



a. Census I Detailed diaracteristics . T^le 137, page 398. 

b. Census, Detailed Chargcterlstics. Table 103, page 202. 
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the proportion of unemployed construction workers varies with the seasons 
and this, in turn, affects the magnitudes of the ether percentages involved, 
Thus, the Census data taken in April while the construction workers were 
still seasonally unemployed show a slightly lower level of unemployment 
in manufacturing than the other groups. If, however, the level of unem- 
ployment among construction workers were brought down to 18 per cent, 
there would no longer be a significant difference. Similarly, if the 
level of unemployment among construction workers in the data for the 
** ins^ed unemployed was increasved to 18 per cent, the decrease in the 
proportion of workers in manufacturing and trade would lower their 
percentage to a level almost identical to that of the sample. 

Once the adjustments are made, it becomes evident that prior 
industry attachment was not an Important factor in determining retraining 
eligibility. There was not a significantly higher proportion of workers 
from a given industry ^iliglble for retraining than there were workers 
among the unemployed from that industry. 

Unemployment Prior to Training 

As was stated earlier, not all of the S5mpl«» were unemployed at 
the time they applied for retraining. Approximately one third of the 
workers were either employed (mainly the man) or not in the labor force 
(mainly women) at the time when they took the aptitude test for the re- 
training. Of those workers who were unemployed, about one fourth had been 
unaa^ioyad lass than one laonth, one half less than three months, three 
quartara lass than six months, and the remaining fourth for six months 
or longer (See Table C- 13). 
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TABLE C-12 — Percentage Distribution of Experienced Males in 
the Sample,^ Unemployed Labor Force, April I960, 
Regularly Insured Unerngloyed, November 1961,^ 
and T^E.U.C. Glaimants” In Connecticut by 







Attachment 


to Selected 


Industries. 




Industry 

Attachment 


Sample 

Number Per Cent 


Unemployed 
April 1960 


Insured 

Unemployed 


T.E.U.C, 

Claimants 


Construction 


23 


17.7 


28.0 


11.0 


16.3 


Manuf ac tur ing 


74 


56.9 


44.7 


63.2 


60.9 


Service 


13 


10.0 


9.6 


8.8 


6.5 


Trade 


20 


15.4 


17.7 


17.0 


16.3 




130 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



a. Data taken from C«S«E«S« three digit occupational codes as 
of August 1962. 

b. Census, Detailed Ch aracteristics. Table 126, pp. 351-52. 

c. B.E.S., The Ipsuvf^id Unemployed , November 1961 , p, AS. No 
breadkown was made by sex so this figure gives the entire insured 
unemployed, including women. This accounts for the higher percentage 
of service workers. 

d. B.E.S., Family Characteristics , pp. 52-53. 










TABLE C-’iS — Percentage Distribution of the Sas^le, Insured 
Unei^loyed, Novenber 1961, in Connecticut^ 
and Average National Unasployed Labor Force 
^r 1961 by Duration of Unemployment 



Number of 



Number of Weeks 




Sample 


Weeks 






Unemployed 


Number Per Cent 


Uneo^loyed 


Sample 


Insured U.S. 


1-2 


21 


9.4 








3-4 


36 


16.1 


1-4 


25.5 


30.0 39,5 


5-8 


38 


17.0 








9-12 


19 


8.5 


5-14 


29.5 


34.0 28.6 

r 


13-25 


56 


25.1 


15 and over 


45.0 


36.0 31.9 


26-38 


26 


11.6 








39-^1 


11 


4.9 








One year or 


16 


7.2 








more 


223 


lOO.O 








Median based on 












Class Intervals 




11.8 weeks 






I0o9 weeks 


Mean duration 




13.1 weeks^ 









a. Connecticut L^or Department, The Monthly Bulletin (Decen&er 
1961^, page 13. 

b. Carol Kalisb, et al. , *'Labor Force and Employment in 1961," 
Special Labor Force Report No. Bureau of Labor Statistics, page A41. 

c. The mean durations.of continuous imemployment for the areas 
were: Bridgeport 15.70 weeks, Ansopia machine 17.75 weeks, Norwich 
9.52 weeks. New London 9.18 weeks and Ansohla sewing 8.86 weeks. 






^ k 



V 
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The distribution of the sample according to duration of 
unemployment approxltoates that of the insured unemployed in the state 
in Noveaber 1961: the difference in the median duration of the two 

groups was 0.9 weeks. This difference would probably have been less 
if the long-term unen^>loyed who had eschaused their benefits were Included 
among the insured. Thus, it appears “hat neither the workers* willing- 
ness nor ability to take and pas6-«the aptitude tests were affected by 
their length of unemployment. Contrary to what might be expected, the 
long-term unemployed, although they had more to gain from retraining, 
did not become eligible for retraining in any greater number than their 
proportion among the unemployed. 



National Origin 

The number of foreign born workers in the samiple was so small — 

7 — that no statistically significant information can be found for this 
characteristic. According to the Census, 10.9 per cent of the population 
in the state is foreign born. However, nearly 40 j;er cent were either 
under 15 or over 65 years of age.^ In spite of these relatively high 
proportions in the total population, national origin was not a significant 
factor in determining eligibility for retraining since neither the pro- 
portion of foreign born in the sample nor the proportion in the unemployed 
labor force was very substantial. 



1. Census, Detailed Characteristics . Table 98, page 185. 
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Geographic Movement Prior to Training 

r 

The number of Interarea mcves made by the workers In the 
sample between Janu^y 1, 1951, and December 31, i960, corresponds 
almost exactly to those made by the population of the state. The 
Census found that during the five-year period from 1955 to 1960, 

15.9 per cent of the population had moved to a different county.^ 
During the ten-year period studied for the sample, 32.4 per cent 
of the sampled workers had made at least one non-mllltary Inter- 
area move, the same average ntxmber of novte per year at the total 
population. Although the unemployed may have somewhat higher mobility 
than the total population, the difference Is probably not great. 
Therefore, mobility does not appear to be a significant factor In 
determining whether a worker becomes eligible for retraining. 



1. Census, Detailed Characteristics ; Table 100, p. 191. 
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APPENDIX D — A Comparlsoa of Characteristics 
of the Saaple by Training Status 



A nxitnber of variables could conceivably affect the probability 
that a worker will enter, cos^lete, and utilize the retraining once 
he has qualified for the course. This appendix cotq>ares the distri- 
bution of the workers in the sample by training status for each of 

these variables in order to test which de!nographic characteristics 

> 

of the workers are coinrelated with training status. The significance 
of the correlation was tested by Means of a chi square test at a 
.05 significance level. 



Race 



The race of ihe zetrainees does not appear to be significant 

,2 



factor in the determination of training status, i.e., X - .12 with 
one degree of freedom.^ This is not significant at the .10 sig- 
nificance level. Table D-1 gives the breakdown of the sasq>le by 
race and training status. The slightly higher percentage of Negroes 
completed the course and lover percentage of workers who withdrew 
from the courses is not significant because of the small absolute 
nuCber of NCgroes involved. 



1. the drdj^ts were omitted ao that the cell frequencies would 
be greater than 10. 









«t5f2 



t . . 






: 









D-1 Mstxiijutiosi &£• SiK;^le by Sace asd 
, Status- 



Training Status 


White 

Number Per Cent 


s 

Negro 

Number Per Cent 


Completed 


160 


52 


18 


60 


Withdrew 


41 


13 


2 


7 


Did not Report 


103 


34 


10 


33, 


Totals® 


304 


100 


30 


100 



a. Sample totall Is less than 373 because race was not 
included on the mall questionnaire. 



Sex ' ■ ^ 

As was noted above, in reference to the differences in areas 

and courses, the women in the sasq>le had an entirely different 

* . ' . 1 ‘ ■ 

distribution by training status than did the men. This is summarized 

in Table D**2» There was among the women 1) significantly less place* 
ment success on completing training, 2) a significantly greater 
proportion not entering the course, and 3) much less success for 
those who did not enter the course in finding jobs prior to the^%, 
beginning of the training class to which they were assigned, compared 
tb the men. Due to the differences in distribution by training 

i"Ti^ r rm i iwi ireiitiijr 

U w ehi square fbr :^ebie D*2 was 68.02 with four degrees of 
freed^. To, cell jcrequenclos, the ”Withdrew for 

s^lt^oieht** apd enpid^hoant" groups were coad>ined. 









stratus and the many characteristic differences found to be important 
in determining the eligibility for retraining (see preceding Appendix), 
the characteristics of the men and the women will be considered 
separately. The male sample will be examined first. 




I 

\ 

i 

1 

j 



! 

i 

t 

i 



Characteristics of the Male Sample Which Varied 
Significantly with Training Status ^ 

Age. The differences among the training status categories are shown 
in Table D-3 below. Using the six-classification breakdown and 
classifying the sample as under and over 30 years of age, a chi 
square of 13. 36. was found. With five degrees of freedom this is sig- 
nificant at the .05 level. Also, at the .05 level, the mean age of 
the workers who utilized the training was significantly lower than 
that of the workers who completed but did net use the training and 
the mean age of the worker who refusjed retraining for employment was 
significantly lower than that of those who refused without employment. 
For the dropouts the msar. age of those without employment was signi- 



i 

I 



I 



i 







i 



'v3 

^5 



a 






ERIC 



j." . ■ 



ficantly lower than that of the other group of workers at the .10 

2 



significance level. Therefore, it can be concluded that while age 
was not a factor in determining whether a worker would enter the 



N. 



1. T'he independence of training status categories will be tested 
using chi square. A .05 significance level will, be used to determine 
if the variation is significant. 



2, The standard error of the difference of the means was 1.53 
years for those completing, 1.85 years for the dropouts, and 1.75 
years for those hot reporting for retraining. 
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course and, if he did so, complete it, it was a factor in deter- 
mining job status. Thus, ^ older worker was less likely not to 
take, training because he got a job, was tnore likely to drop out 
of training because he got a job, and, if he cjompleted the course, 
he was more likely to be placed in a job that did not result from 
the course or that did not utilize the ski;lls learned in the course.^ 

Education . Educational attainment was found to be an important 
factor in the determination of eligibility for retraining. 

It was also a factor in determining training status. The chi square 
test of variation among the six training status groups was significant 
at the .05 level. This was due to basic differences in education 
among the dropouts and "did not report" categories. Of the workers 
who withdrew for employment 52.6 per cent had not finished high 
school, but only 33. 3. per cent of those workers who withdrew without 
employment had not finished. Of the workers who refused retraining, 
those who did get jobs prior to the course, 81.8 per cent had a high 
school education: 62.1 per cent of those who did not get jobs, had 

completed high school. ‘^Also, the difference between the best 
educated group, and the least educated group was significant.) 



1<. ^e. relationship between age and training status may result 

from a relationship between age and nrea. For the classifications 
which had the higher average ages a mjority of the workers were from 
Ansonia and Bridgeport where the mean ages were somewhat higher than 
in Norwich and New London. See Table C*1 and Table C-2 in ^pendix C. 

2. A chi square test of Independence was made by dividing the 
sasq>le by training status and schooling (less than 12 years or 12 
years^or.n^te). ,X? ,11.,69 with fiye degrees of freedom. 




















Thus, the poorer educated worker was less likely to enter training 
unless he fir^t found a job; or, if he did enter, he was more 
likely to find a job and drop out than was the better educated 
worker. 

Labor force attachment and status at the time of the test . It was 
noted in the preceding Appendix that 28.8 per cent of the male sample 
were entrants according to the Employment Service Classification 
System. These workers had a significantly different distribution 
by training status than the experienced workers had, as shown in 
Table D-5. The chi square value for the table, with five degrees 
of freedom, was 11.74, significant at the .05 level. The major area 
of difference lay among those who did not report for the course: of the 
entrants to the labor force, 87.5 per cent had jobs at the time when the 
course began (and this was the reason that they did not enter the course) 
while 55.5 per cent of the experienced workers had jobs at the beginning 
of the course.^ Thus, the younger workers were less likely to take the 
•course because they had jobs, while the experienced workers had 
other reasons. 

Also, the proportion of the workers who withdrew for employment 
appears to have been lower for the entrants. While 12 per cent of 
the experienced workers who enrolled in the course withdrew with jobs, 
only 4 per cent of the entrants got jobs. Although this is not a 
st'ati'htically significant difference, it is of interest. 

1. This 'difference Ib statistically significant, the standard 
error of the difference of the proportions is .11. 
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The labor force status at the time of the test^ is also significantly 
correlated vith training status, as seen in Table D-6, When the men were 
divided into groups of xjneraployed, employed, and not in the labor force, 
the chi square test yielded a result of 22.42 with five degrees of freedom. 
With five degrees of freedom this chi square is significant at even the 

,005 level. 

There are several points of interest in Table D-6, First, 40 per 
cent of those who were employed when they took the test did not enter 
the training course because they had jobs (presumably the same jobs they 
had when they took the test).^ This is many more than the 12 per cent 
of the unemployed who did not take the course because they became 
employed. Among the employed who did enter the course, however, 87 
per cent completed the course and 79 per cent were placed in jobs resulting, 
from and utilizing skills learned. These percentages are higher than among 
the unen^loyed (77 per cent and 71 per cent) and equal to or greater than 
among those formerly not in the labor force (89 per cent and 53 per cent) . 

3 

Eligibility for and amount of government ai^d during retraining^ There 
was a significant difference between the training status groups in terms 
of eligibility to receive some type of government aid during retraining. 



1. In the case of students who were taking the test while they were 
still in high school,: the date was considered to be June 30. 

2* Some of the workers did not actually tal^ the aptitude test 
specifically for retraining. They either took it in high school where it 
was given to all seniors or as an aptitude test for some other job , and 
their card was .then included among those considered for retraining. 

3. Government iid i^lndes;; Al|. retraining allowances, unemployment 
compensation, A.D.C.ir«nd^gy other faderal| state, or local government 
payments rccelyed beqause^'Ofir ,tha worlcey.* s enployn^nt status. , 
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See Tables D-7 and D-8. The value of chi-square with five degrees of 
freedom was 19*06 for Table D-7 and 23.00 with ten degrees of freedom for 
Table D-8.^ The most marked deviations were axaong the workers who refused 
retraining for employment, who had significantly lower eligibility for 
retraining aid than the other groups. This lower eligibility was attribut- 
able to the fact that nearly all of them had jobs at the beginning of 
training (49 per cent even had jobs when they took the aptitude test). 

In order to become eligible for unemployment compensation during retrain- 
ing, they would have had to quit their jobs and then wait for four weeks. 
The ineligibility for retraining allowances of these workers should not 
be construed, however, to mean that they were prevented from entering 
the course. If they really had been interested in retraining rather 
than in taking the jobs they did, most of the 51 per cent who did not 
have employment at the time of the aptitude test would have become 
eligible for retraining allowances. Thus, in this group, eligibility 
for retraining allowances was a result of training status and not a 
cause of. it. That this was so is further implied by the fact that the 
workers who withdrew or refused retraining without employment did not 
have a significantly lower percentage of eligibility for aid during 
retraining than did the workers who completed the course. In fact, the 
percentage of eligibility was lowest in the group of workers who 

1. The s^ple Was divided into workers not eligible for aid, eligible 
for $i-$40 of aid, and ^eligible for over $40 of sid,^ 
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utillifid the retraining, though the difference was no^ statistically 
significants ^ 

The ainount of government Benefits that the workers in each category 
were eligible to receive is closely related to eligibility for benefits, 
and the inter-category differences are the same* Thus, of the workers who 
. . comi^leted retraining the average for those who did not use the retraining 

was- greater than for those who did use it (though not significant at the 
.05 level), the average for the workers who withdrew for employment 
exceeded that of the workers who withdrew for other reasons, and the average 
of the workers who refused .without employment was higher than that of those 
who refused for employment. 

Unemployment and the amount of government unemployment benefits (GUNBl 
received during the 12-month period preceding the beginning of the 
training course. The unusual situation of the workers who had jobs 
when they refused retraining, with respect to eligibility for unemploy- 
ment benefits received during retraining, stands out also in regard to 
unemployment prior to retraining. For the 12 months preceding the beginning 
of retrainings their average period of unemployment was about 8 weeks 
shorter and the average amount of GUHB received was more than $300 less 
than thC'^ average of the sample as a whole. Similarly, the^ average 
duration of continuous unemployment for these workers prior to ratraining 




IV ‘Some-'df-tfie workers in the ^course did not receive allowances 
because they had jobs during non-retraining hours. 



’ ' f , ' , , 



was nearly eleven weeks less than the average of the sample. Owing 
to these large deviations, the chi square tests on all three variables 

were significant at the .05 level. ^ ; 

There were also, hovjever, differences among the other groups 
which accounted for the significance of the chi squares. The workers 
who refused retraining or withdrew from retraining without employment 
had considerably greater previous unemployment than those who completed 
the courses from four to seven weeks more. Also noteworthy was the 
fact that the average GUNB for the twelve months preceding retraining 
was much higher for those who dropped out of the course than for those 
who completed it. The mean for those who completed was $466.08 while 
that of the dropouts was $631.46 a difference of $165 for the year. 

Others 1^ family unit"^* working time of retraining . 

Another factor which correlated with training status was whether 
other members of the family were providing income to support the 
worker and his dependents during the retraining period. Tables D-12 
and D«13 give the distributions of the training status categories in 
light of this variable. After combining the two groups who withdrew 



1,. Table D-9 was divided into those with less than one quarter 
unempipyrnent and workers with more t'San one quarter. The X - 17.78 with 
fiv4: Agrees of freedom^ Table D-10 was divided into workers with no 
unetupioyMnt , less than one quarter unemployment, and more than one 
<|uarteit unEmployiftpnte • 68«08 with ten degrees .of freedocia Table 
D-ll was divided into workers receiving no unemployment benefits and 
workerS'jreceiving .some -beiiefttSi. > ,x2r ? 17.03 with five degrees of 
freedom. ^ ■ 



i,' the worker, his wife if married, and 

c^ild^en hr others dependent oh him for support. The worker %a 
always cohsiddred' to be the head of a family unit even in the case of 
a. teenager', living with;, and possibly being supported by, his parents. 
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from retraining to provide a sufficiently large theoretical cell 
feequency* the chi square for Table D*12 was 19 •92* This chi square 
is significant at the *05 level with eight degrees of freedom. Table 
D-12 also shows that a considerably lower percentage of workers who 
withdrew from retraining for employment, had no others in the family 
unit than the other groups. Also, as seen in Table D-13, among dropouts 
who had other members in the family unit, a lower proportion of those 
others worked. Finally, the workers who completed but did not use 
the retraining with other family members, had a higher proportion 
of these family members who were working: the proportion was 32 per 

cent above the average for the male sample. 

The t1”** period from test to end of retraining. ^ Table D-14 shows 

the distribution of the saiiq>le by the approximate number of weeks 

between the time they became eligible for retraining and the 

end of the retraining course in which they had or would have enrolled. 

2 

It is significantly different for the six groups. When the sample 
was divided into those with less than nine weeks and those with nine 
weeks or more, chi square was 17.41 with five degrees of freedom. 

The correlation between training status and the time period involved 
was negative, as is seen in the averages for the groups. As the 
time period increased, the likelihood of entering and completing 



1. In the case of those who took the test in high school, June 
30 was used ‘as the date of the test. 

2. Because the shipyard courses lasted 4 or 4-1/2 weeks while 
the machine operations course^ lasted from 4 to 8 weeks, and more of 
the workers who completed but did not use the retraining and the 
workers- who withdrew from retrain!^ for employment were in the 
fffiiohlhe course } fehair^ time period from test to end of training 

would be longer than for the other groups* 




the course fell* Thus, whereas about 42 per cent of the did-not- 
reports hsd a period of more than ten weeks to wait before the 
and of training, the proportton was only about 31 per cent for 
the dropouts and 29 per cent for those who conpleted* 

Mobility * Koveassnt between Isibor markets during the 1951-61 period 
is shown in Table B-13 below* The table was divided into those 
who had moved and those who had not moved during the period, and the 
chi square with five degrees of freedom was 17.81. It appears 
that the dropouts were more mobile than the other groups and that 
the workers not utilizing the retraining ware particularly insoobile* ■ 

Trade union c ontract * The existence of a trade union contract in 
their last place of esq>loym8nt also varies significantly with training 
status* As seen in Table D-16, - 13*20 with five degrees of freedom* 

Frior training * To determine whether prior Institutional training 
varied significantly with training status. Table D-17 was tested for 
independence and the chi square with five degrees of freedom was 10.40* 
This is significant at the *10 level but not at the *05 level* The 
differences arise with In each part of the three category '^sreakdcxm. 

The workers who used the retraining and those who withdrew from or 
refused retraining for employment included higher proportions of 
workers with training than did their respective counterparts* 
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F>ctor» Which' Do. hot Vary Significantly with Training 
Status for the Male Sample 






1 



1 










Marital status and number of dependents at the time of training * 

Marital status and number of dependents do not appear to influence 
training status significantly. A chi aquara test on Table D-18, with 
five degrees of freedom yielded * 8.42 which is not significant at 
the .10 level. ^ Although the groups of workers who withdrew from employ- 
ment and who refused retraining without employment had a smaller proport- 
ion of single men than did the other groups, ^ this difference was not 
statistically significant because of the small numbers involved. 

With respect to number of dependents for the men in the sample, 

the two groups again had somewhat higher mean values than did the other 

groups, but the chi square for the number of dependents divided into 

3 

two groups was 6.42 with five degrees of freedom. This was not statist- 
ically significant at the .10 level. 

Labor force participation in the twelve -month period preceding the 
be ginning of training . The labor force participation of the workers 
in the twelve months before training is not a significant factor in the 
determination of training status. The sample was divided into those 
who had been ia the labor force during the entire year preceding training 
and those who had not been in the labor force during the entire period. 

1. This was computed on the basis of single or other marital 
status. 

2. This would be, expected since these gfbi^s were older than the 

others. . 

3. The M gtoupa were one dependent and more than one dependent. 
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The chi square test yielded = 6.47 with five degrees of freedom, 
which is not significant at the .10 level. As can be seen from the 
table below, the dropouts had been in the labor force for a longer 
period, on the average, than the other groups. Also, the workers who 
utilized the retraining had a higher average time in the labor force 
than did the workers who did not use it. 

Earned income for the twelve -month period preceding the beginning of 

training . There was soma variation aasjng the training status 

categories in the income earned during the year before the begiiming 

of training. For instance, the difference between average incomes of 

1 

t^e two groups who withdrew from retraining was $650. It is also 

noteworthy that the groups who did not enter the course or who 

withdrew from the course with jobs had higher prior incomes than did 

the other groups. These differences, however, are not statistically 
2 

significant. 

Skill level of the experienced labor force . There was no statistically 
significant difference among the training status categories in terms 
of their skill levels. When Table 0-22 was divided into unskilled, 

3 

semiskilled, and skilled and other workers, the chi square, with ten 



1. This is not significant, since the standard error of the 
differences of the means equals approximately $595. 

2. X = 10,82 with ten degrees of freedom. The sample was 
divided into those earning up to and including $1000, those 
earning from $1001 to $3000, and those earning over $3000. 

3. Other workers includes basically white collar occupations. 




TABLE D“20 — - Distribution of the Male Sample tty Time in the Labor Force in the 

Year Preceding Training and Training St^,tm (in percentages) . 
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^ degress of freedoe »«s 9.54. 15hat little difference there was 

existed between the workers who refused refraining, who had only 50 
per cent of tfe ojq»sr fenced workers in the unskilled and semi- 
skilled occupations, and the sample as a whole who had 64,6 per 
cent in these ecct^seioni’. 



ksggQg for leaving last full-tima job preceding the 



of train'- 



i^. Whether the workers were laid off or quit their previous jobs 

1 



was immaterial to their training statue. dividing the sample into 
those laid off and those who left the job volimtarily or for other 
reasons, the chi square, with five degrees of freed^, was 5.97. There 
was a somewhat higher proportion of layoffs among ths workers withdraw* 
ing without en^loyment and as^>ng the workers who refused retraining for 
employsisnt, a larger proportion volimtarily left their previous jobs. 



with the other groups. 



Variation of characteristics of the female sag 3 >le by training status . 

Tb& rei.aticnshlp between characteristics and training status were much 
less pronounced for tl^ wcssea than for the men. One probable reason 
was that many wcs^n who might have taken the course if it had been 
continued to be offered were placed in the "did not report" category 
because the course was terminated. Of this group, 55 per cent gave as 
their reason for not entering the course that they had not been called 
because the course was terminated. Also, the sxoall nusber of observations 






lo '^©tet^rily quit" includes the following reasons: to get a 

better job, didn*t like tSi© work, disagreement with tMnagement, 
personal reasons, military service, and illness -® while involuntary 
layoff iseludsat seasonal layoff, tcj^oaary business cut -back, and 
business closed parfma&ntlyc 
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in the female sc^le made it necesaarjr to limit tha cbi sq^iare test 
to a few cells* ^ Therefore, the training status groups were divided 
among the wanen who entered the cotjrse, the women who did not report 
to the coiirse and had a job by the beginning of training, and tl^ woo^n 
who did not report and did not have a job at the time the cotirse began r 
This gives two degrees of freed^. 

Runber of weeks of continuous unemployment prior to the beginniag of the 
training course . This was the only variable where a significant value 
of chi square was found — = 7.74. The sample was divided into 

those with sooae unemplpyaent prior to retraining and those with none. 

As would be expected in view of the definition of the category, a 
high proportion of the women who refused retraining for employment 
had jobs. There was also, however, a major difference between tiut wcmien 
who coaq>leted the course and those who did not enter and did not have 
jobs. Only 35 per cent of the former group were eaq>loyed or not in 
the labor force at the tin» of the retraining whereas of the letter 
group 67 per cent were not unes^loyed. Thus, it appears that those who 
had actually been seeking enq>loyment in the past and had not found 
jobs were more likely to complete the course than were woiasn who had not 
been unemplo^yed prior to training. 



1. It was even loq;»o88lble in scm cases to perform any chi 
square test because of the small theoretical cell frequencies. 
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ijge and leducatloa , i^e and education did not appear to be signifi- 
cant in doterainiag training status. The val*oe of cM square for age 
'»as .25 when W05»a were divided into tader and over forty years 

of age, and 4.30 for education when divided into less and mere than 

\ 

eleven years of schooling, l^ither of these is significant at the 
• 10 level. TkiB easy be attributable to the tensination of the course 
or to the oanner in which the s^sple was divided (both of these factors 
were significant for the men). In regard to the latter point, 22 per 
cent of those who entered the coizrse were under 25, whereas only 13 
per cent of those who did not report were as young. Similarly, for 
the women 45 and over, tha percentages were 22 per cent for the 
retrainees and 34 per cent for the non-re trainees. With respect to 
the education factor, 44 per cent of the entrants had completed high 
school, but only 34 per c.eat of those who did not report had done so. 
Unfortunately, the saoiple is act large enough for these differences 
of for the differences in the loeans to be statistically significant. 



I 



ent status at the time of the teat and during the twelve taonths 
oreceding the course . Table D«27 gives the distribution of the sample 
by en^iloysasat status at the tiiae of the aptitude test; Table D-28 shows 
the time spent in the labor force in the year before the test; Table 
U»29 indicated the weeks of unes^loymsnt during that period. Nose of 
tl^ chi squares — 1.37, 2.54j and .68 respectively for these three 
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variables — are significant at the .10 level. ^ Although not 
statistically significant, there were some important differences 
between those who completed the course and those who did not report 
without en^)loyment : 57 per cent of the former group were in the 

labor force at the tine of the test, whereas only 40 per cent of the 
latter group were in the labor force. Similarly, 58 per cent of 
those who completed the course had been in the labor force -for 
more than one quarter in the twelve months preceding training, but 
only 40 per cent of the women who refused had. Finally, although 
45 per cent of those who completed the course had been unemployed 
for one quarter or more of the four quarters preceding the start 

of training, only 33 per cent of the other group had been unemployed 
that long. 

There was also a difference between the women who completed 

• Those who used the course had a considerably lower 
labor force participation rate: 57 per cent were not in the labor 

force at the time of the test, and their mean number of weeks in the 
labor force was 16.6. The figures for the women who did not use the 
course were 36 per cent and 25.6 weeks. 

-•inally, it should be noted that the women who refused 
retraining for employment I^ad a higher proportion in the labor 




1. Table D-27 was divided into those in the labor force and 
those not in it; Table D-28 into those with less than one quarter 
in the labor force and those with more than one quarter, and Table 
D-29 into those with no unemployment and those with some unemploy- 
ment. The distribution of those who worked the entire year can 

be found by subtracting the first row of Table D-29 from the bottom 
row of Table D-28. 
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force at the time of the test (75 per cent), had spent more tln» 
in the labor force in tha twelve months preceding the start of 
training (30.3 weeks) s and had a longer average unemployment 
during that period (16.82 weeks) than any of the other groups. 

Income earned durinss the twelve month period preceding the beginning 
of training . With respect to income earned during the year before 
J training, again there was no significant variation by training 

t 

I status. The sample was divided Into these earning soiua incoma 

I and those earning none, Chi square was 2.73, 
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Niimber of weeks be tween the test and the end of t raining . Finally 
the number of weeks from the test to the end of the course did 
not vary significantly with training status. When the sample 
was divided into less than nine weeks and nine or more weeks from 
the test to the end of training, the chi square was 3.63. There 
was, however, a significant difference between the average time 
period for the two groups who completed the cotrse. The workers 
who did not use the retraining had a significantly lov 7 er mean at 
the .05 level.'*' The differences among the other groups were 
not appreciable. 

Unfortunately, the other characteristics could not be tested 
by means of the chi square test because they would not generate large 
enough theoretical cell sizes. Some observations .on these variables, 
which are not statistically significant, follow: 

Marital status and others in family unit working . The women 
who enrolled in the course seemed to include a higher per- 
centage of primary wage earners than i hose who did not attend. 

Of the women who entered the course, 39 per cent were either not 
married or not living with their husbands, but only 10.5 ^*?r cent 
of the women not entering the course were not married and living with 
their husbands. Also, 41 per cent of those who entered the course 
did not have others in the family unit working during the retraining 



1, Their standard error of t'nu difference of the means is .85. 
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; period, whereas only 23.5 per cent of the non-entrants did not 

have other family members at work. 

! 

! 

i Unemployment benefits received during j^e twelve - month period 

preceding the beginning of retraining . There was considerable 
variation in the amounts which the groups received. The women 
who used the retraining had received $280 less on the average 
than the women who completed the retraining but did not use it, 
and about $150 less than the sample as a whole. This is probably 
explained by their lower labor force participation rate during 
the period. 



Amount of governmental aid eligible to receive during training . 

Only six of the women were not eligible to receive an A.R.A. 
allowance of $37.00. These women lived in Shelton, Connecticut, 
outside of the boundaries of the Ansonia labor market which had been 
set by the U.S. Department of Labor. None of the women entered the 
course, but the lack of benefits was the reason in only one case. 
Three of the women were not called because the program had been 
ended. One was not interested in the course, and one had a 
transportation problem.^ 



Prior Training . Only 15.5 per cent of the women had had institu- 
tional train5.ng of three months or more prior to the course. These 
women were more likely to enter the course than those without prior 
training. Of the women who entered, 27 per cent had had training, 
whereas only 8.5 per cent of the women v;ho were not in the course 
had had such training. 



1. The lack of training allowance might have kept other women 
fro" Shelton from applying for the course. 
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APPENDIX E — The Regression Models 

Many factors were found to be correlated with the training 

status of the men in the sample. Therefore, simple comparisons of 

average wage incomes, unemployment, and government unemployment 

benefits received according to training status could not be computed 

to indicate the effects of retraining adequately. The influence of 

the characteristic differences among the different groups of workers 

would be included along with the actual effects of retraining. 

I(kiltiple regression techniques w’ith the use of binary variables, 

however, permit the variables which are correlated with retraining 

to be taken into account, so that the effects of retraining can be 

1 

isolated. Such techniques were therefore used in this study. 

Not every observation included complete information on 
every variable. Consequently, four subsamples of the total male 
sample were used. The regression models employed the subsample that 
contained the greatest number of observations which did include com- 
plete information on each variable. Following is a list of the dependent 
and independent variables used in each of the regression models. 



1. The necessity of such techniques can be illustrated by com- 
paring the results achieved when simple averages were used and when 
multiple regressions were used. The average computed weekly income 
differential between the workers who used the retraining and the 
workers who refused retraining without employment was $18.14 when 
the means of each group were compared, but only $8.83 when ten 
independent variables! were taken into account. 
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Regression Model One — 285 Observations 



Dependent Variables : 

C^Msqjiited average weekly income from tl3e end of. 
retraining to. tls date of interview 

Unen?)Xoynisnt: as a percentage of the tis» in the 
labor force from the end of retraining to the 
date of interview 

Unemployment benefits received from the end of 
retraining to. the date of interview 



Independent Variables: 

Area 

Subject matter of course 
Training status 

Age **• Isess than 20 years j 20-24 years, 25-34 
years, and over J4 years 

Marital status — single or not single 

•» 

Number of dependents including self — Less than 3 ' 
dependents and 3 or more dependents 

Education — Less than 10 years, 10' or 11 years,- and 
12 or more years 

Number of weeks from the end of retraining to the 
interv^" — less than 60 weeks, 60-70 weeks,, and 
more than 70 weeks 



i 

9 

I 
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Regression tSodel T^o »» 234 Observations^- 
Dependent Variables; 



Quarterly wages for the four quarters from the 
second quarter of 1962 through the first quarter 
of 1963 (as reported to the Connecticut State Labor 
Department, Uneu^loyment Insurance. Division). 



Independent Variables ; 

All Independent variables included in Regression 
.Model One. 



Regression Model Three — 169 Observations 
Dependent Variables ; 

All dependent variables included in Regression 
Models One and Two. 

Indepdndent Variables 

All independent variables included in regression 
Models One and Two, 



Number pf non-military moves from. 1951 to 1961 

No moves, 1 or 2 moves, 3 or more moves. 

Connecticut State Eir^loymant Service labor force 
classification in August 1962 — entrant or non- 
entrant 

Race — white or non -white 



Training of three months or more prior to retraining 



1. The sac^le was reduced in sise because conq)lete wage records 
were not available for all of the workers included in Regression Model 
One. Also, if the worker had left the labor force for an extended 
period because of a service commitment or in order to return to school, 
his record was not used in this Model. 










Unemployment status at tha ttee of tte aptitude test — 

. uneapioyed, or engsloyed or no't in.tlie labor force,. 

Unenq>loyiiffint for the 12 months preceding the beginning 
of retraining — less than 5 tfeeks, wore than 5 
weeks but less than 6 months, and 6 months or 
more . 

Government unemployment benefits received during the 

12 months preceding the beginning of retraining — 
none, $1 - $500, and over $500, 

Income earned during the 12 months preceding the beginning 
of retraining — less than $1000, $1000 - $3000, 
and more than $3000, 

Labor force participation during the 12 months preceding 
the beginning of retraining — four qu.<jrters or 
less than four quarters 



Regression Model Four -- 169 Observations 



1 



Dependent Variables : 

All dependent variables incltided in Regression 
Models One and 

Independent Variables : 

All, independent \^ariables included in Regression 
Models One and IWo. 



1, This re^sssion model was constructed to allow a comparison 
to be made to determine how much of the change in the coefficients 
of regression between the first two regression models and the third 
regression model was due to the addition of the new independent 
variables, and hew much of the difference was due to the change in 
the size of the, sanple. 
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RETRAUtlNG AND RELOCATION RESEARCH PROJECT 



We are trying to learn how much use the government retraining 
courses have been to unemployed people. I believe you entered 
or applied for a retraining course not long ago. We would like 
to learn quite a few things about people who have been helped 
by the courses and people who have not-, in order to find out 
how the programs can be made to do what*s needed. We are not 
going to tell anybody your name or how you answered our questions, 
because this is just a statistical study, a kind of census. 





To begin I would like to make sure ,I have your name spelled right 
and the correct address. (Spell name and check address.) 

1 . N-apie 



2 . Address 



(BY QB^VATION ONIY) 

3. Race W-0 N-5 Other • 

4. Sex M-0 F-5 

Now if I understand it correctly, you enrolled or applied to enroll 
in a goveirnment retraining course about a year ago. 

. 5. What was the subject of that retraining course? What was it to 
. train people to do? 

Shipfitter-0 Fipefitter-1 Machine Shop Operator-2 
Sewing Machine Operator-3 Welder-4 Other (What?) 

6. .^hea did the course begin? Month Year 



7 . When did you take the aptitude test? Month Year 

8. Soma of the people who applied for the course, never attended any 
of the classes. Were you one of these people? 

N y 

Did you complete the course? Were you accepted for traini.ng? 

1. Completed 3.- N - Rejected 

2. Dropped out 4. Y - But you did net 

report to the class. 
Is that correct? 

(Did Not Report) 

(IF REJECTED ASK QUESTIONS 9 - 11, OTHERWISE SKIP THEM) 

9. Did you feel you could have learned that type of work? Y N 
Comioent 



10. How did they explain wlor yoit were not accepted for the 
cemrse? What reasons did they give you? 



11. How do you feel about not being accepted? ' 



(IF DID NOT REPOST ASK QUESTION 12, OTHERWISE SKIP IT) 

12 , -Why ^Id you hot go to the class? 

Got Job 2. Health ifeasons 3. Couldh*t afford the 
expense 4. Family, friends dissaproved 5. Couldn’t 
learn the material Other (what) ~ 

(IF DROPPED OUT OP COURSE ASK QUESTIONS- 13-15, OTHERWISE SKIP THEK) 

13, How long were you in tiie course? weeks 

14, -' -Did you miss any -classes before you stopped going? -N Y 

About how many class sessions did yoii miss? 

.-15. Why did you not complete the course? 

0-Got job 1-Health reasons 2-Couldn*t afford the expense 
3-Family, friends disapproved 4-Didn't like the instruction 
5-Didn^t like the course material 6-ffork was too hard 
7-Too many absences ^-Suspended Other (Please explain) 



(IF DROPiSD CUT OR COMPLETED ASK QUESTIONS 16-20, OTHERWISE SKIP THEM) 

16. Why did you take the training course? 

17. Do you think the training was useful to you? Y N DK 

CoDEaent ' 

18. How hard""or easy did you find the course? Easy Hard 
Just about right 

19. Does it now seem as if the course covered too many skills, 
not enough skills, or was it just about right? 

Too' many Not enough , Just about right 

Comn^nt 

20 .. Hew' we 1 1 did you -like . tte coiirse? Very much"" Pretty 
OK etc. Don t know, so so, etc. Not 

much Not at all ^ 



Now I would like to ask you a few questions about yours'e'if . 

21. How old' were you at your last birthday? years old 

1-undef 20 2-20 to 24 3-25 to 34 4-35 to 44 5-45 to 54 

6-S5 to 64 7-65 and over 

'22, Where were you born? ' 

City State Country 

23, What year was that? (What year were you bom in) 







Are you 1-single 2-married 3-iifidowed 4-«eparated 5-divorced 

i)o you ^ve any children living here vlth - you? S Y 
. liow inany. hoys' and iicw niaay girls? Beginning With the oldest: 

Bo» old is -te? -Is ns single, inarried, etc.? Is he still in 
school? Did you pay more than half of hiu expenses last year? 
Does he live here at horns with you now? (IF 5?) Where Is he? 
(jREPSAT FCa SACS CHILD)- 



Relationship Age 



Marital 

Status 



In School? . Support? Away? Where 



Y N 

y N 



y H 
Y N 



y N 



Y N 



Y 

Y 



-N 

N 

N 



Y 

Y 

Y 



N 

N 

N 



Y 

Y 

Y 



N 

N 

N 



26. Is there anyone else for whom you paid more than half of their 
expenses last year? For instance, your parents, children not 
living at honte or some relative. N 

Y - Who was it? What is his relationship to you? How old is he? 

Does he live here in this house with you? (REHEAT FOR EACH 
DEPENDENT) 



Relationship Age Live Here 

■ - Y N 



s 


Y 


N 




y 


N 



27. How long have you lived right around here? 
did you move here? 



(GET FOLLOWING INFORMATION BACK TO 1950) 

Where were you living Si.nce what year had you 
before you moved been living (t)here? 

(t)here 



Wxy did you 
move (t)here? 




tRiC 
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28. £. Do you live in a trailer? Y N 

b. Where you are now living do you . 1-Own 2«Sent 3-Live with- 
your parenta .4.-Cther (Explain^ - ■ ■ 

(OWN) Do you own ic out. right or are you still making 

payments oh it? 

(RENT) About how much a month is your rent? $ a month 

29. What is the highest grade in school you completed? • 

1-under ’■8,- 2-8 or 9 3-10 or 11“ 4-J.2 5-College no degree . 

(IF 12 OR MORE) Did you receive a high school diploma? ' Y N 
(IF 16 OR MORE) Do you. have a college degree? N. Y — What? 

' 6-Bacheior* *s degree 7-Graduate work 

30. Since you left school^.have you. had any specialized training 
that lasted three months or longer? For exaajple, have you 

had any courses in a trade or vocational school, or a business, 
technical or Armed Forces school? (Other t]^n specific job related 
training and the government retraining course) N-5 
Y-0 most recent 2nd most recent 

What was the topic of the course? ' 



From when to when did you take _ 

the course? ' to -to 




Who sponsored the course? (e.g. 

Army, YtKIA, Board of Education) 



How many hours a week was the course? 



Why did you take the training? a) to 

• get- a new job? ’b) to help you in the ' 
job you had? c) to prepare for a 

change or promotion? d) Other (What) 

31. Do you have any physical handicaps or health problems which 
prevent you from doing certain t^es of work? N-5 
Y-0 What are they? 



32. Do you have relatives here in this area living in a different 
house than you? N 

y — Who? Mother Father Son Daughter Brother Sister 
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33. 



Now I would like to ask you about the ^'Inds or organizations 
you may take part in. Do you either belong to or go 'to the 
skce tings of.J . e union 2. a io. a 3. a sports team or 



) .4. a P*T, 



hobby clid> (What sport or hobby? 

5. a political club or organization- 6, Volunteer firemen 
7. a church 8. a club or class in a church 9. sotne other 
organization (What? ) 

We would like tq get your ideas on ways in. which the Retraining 
Program could be improved. What are your suggestions, if any, with 
regard to the following: 

34. -Letting prople know about the retraining course. 



35.' Selection of trainees. 



36. T'?hat is taught. 



37. Length of the c »urse. 



38. Quality of the instruction. 



39. Quality of the equipment* - 



40. Help in getting a job after training, 



41. /jiything else about the program. 



42. (FOR DNR) If you took the course would you have received any 
- ’ of the following kinds' of payments during training 

N Y 

(FOR DROP OUTS AND THOSE WHO COMPLETED) Did you receive any 
of the following, kinds of payments during training 
NY 

IF Y — How much did you receive a week? How many weeks did 
you receive it? 

Travel allowance to and from class Y*“l $ wk. for wks. 
ARA retraining subsistence payment Y-2 $ wk. for wks. 






1 
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Unejigjloyment Condensation 


Y--3 


$ 


wk. 


for,_ 


wks. 


Aid to Dependent Children 


Y-4 


$ . 


wk. 


for 


wks. 


Relief ‘ ■ - • - : - " ■ . ' • 


Y-5 


> 

■$' ■ 


-wk'.' 


for- 


' ’■ wks . 


Free transportation to and from cLass 


Y-6 


$ 


wk. 


for_^ 


wks , 


Other government paycKtnt (What?) 


. 


?; 


wk. 


for 


- wks. 



43. Did ^you feel that this was a satisfactory amount? Ccnasent 



Now we would like to find out w^t you have been doing since you took 
the aptitude test. 

44. ?,IF DROP OUT) When did you drop out of the course? 



month year 

(IF COMPLETED) When did you graduate from the course? 

month year 

What did you do right after (the aptitude test, you dropped out, 
or graduated, WHICHEVER APPLIES) Were you unemployed for a while, 
en^loyed right away, or not working and not looking for work? 






E mployed (Go to Question 46) 

UN employed (Go to Question 45) 

U^ Not working and not looking for work (Go to Question 50) 

45. a. How long were you t-?ithout work? 

b. Did you receive funds from any of these -sources at any 
time during' this period? (CARD I) ' 

Y. - How zauch was it a week? How many weeks 
did you receive? 

N - D- ”)u know why you didn't receive it? 

c. Did you receive food or money in any of these ways during 
this- period? (CARD II) How much’ did you receive a week? 

For how* many weeks did you receive it? . . * 

d. Was. a job offered you during this period which you did not 
take? Y - What was the reason you did hot take it? 

e. Did you look for work in any other cities than this one 
during this period? Y - What cities? 

f . Did you work at all during this period, even just a few 
hours a week? 

Y - On the average how many hours a week did you work? 

Oh the average how much did you make an hour? 



!'S«^Sa£2?* ' 



msm 



as 
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g. When did this period o£ unecoployoent end? 

h. then vhat did you do? Were you EMPLOYED (Go to Question 
46) UNEMPLOYED FOR A WHILE (Go to Question 46) or NOT 
WORKING AND NOT LOOKING FOR WORK (Go to Question 50) . 






46. What kind o£ business or industry or establishssnt did you work 
in? 



a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 



e. 



f. 



g< 



h. 



What kind of work were you doing? What exactly did you do 
in your job? 

How hours a week did you work at that job on the average? 
How much an hour before deductions did you make when you 
started working at ? 

Did you receive any raises or cuts in salary while you were 
working there? Y - When? What was your new wage rate per 
hour? 

Did your enq>loyer pay for all or part of any of these fringe 
benefits? l)pension plan 2)hospitalization plan 3) life 
insurance 4) any other benefits (specify) 

Did you ever work more than hours a week at that job? 

For how many weeks did you work fewer hoinrs? How many hours 
a week did you work? Did you receive any extra pay for the 
overtime? Y - How much extra? 

Did you ever work less than hours a week at that job? 

For how many weeks did you work fewer hours? How many hours 
a week did you work? Did you receive less than your regular 
hourly rate' Y - How nuch less’ Why did you work less than 
hours a week? 

Did you not work at all some weeks and then return to work 
there? I mean were you laid off at all while you were 
working there? (Temporary layoff with worker reinstated.) 
Y-Why were you laid off? From when to when were you, not 
working? (GO TO QUESTION 45) 



a. 

b. 



a. 



source 

$ week 

wks. 



a. 



b. source source 

$ w eek $ w eek 

wks. 



wks. 



c. 



c. 



source 

$ 



jveek 
” wks. 



c. source 

$ w eek 

wks. 



c. source 

$ week 



wks. 



Y N 



Y N 



y’ N 



’erJc 
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d 

e 

f 

g 

h 



Y N 


d. Y N 


d. 


Y N 


. Y-0 N-5 


e. Y-0 N-5 


e. 


Y-0 N-5 


> ^ 

. Y N 


f. Y N 


f. 


Y N 


tes./wk. 


hrs./wk. 




hrs./wk. 


$ hr. 


$ hr. 


$ 


hr. 


• 


g- 


.g» 




month day. year 


month day year 


month day year 


. E UN NLP 


E UN l^LF 




’E UN NLP 


a. 


a. 


a. 


' 


b> hrs/wk. 


b. hrs./wk. 


b. 


hrs./wk. 


c.$ /hr. 


c. $ /hr. 


c. 


$ /hr. 


d. 


d. 


d. 




month day year 


month day year 


- 


month day year 


$ /hr. 


$ /hr. 




$ /hr. 


e. Tl 2 3 


e. 12 3 


e. 


12 3 


4 


4 




4 


f. Y N 


f. Y N 


r 
a. . 


Y N 


wks. 


wks. 




wks. 


hrs./wk. 


hrs./wk. 




hrs./wk. 


Y N 


Y N 




Y N 



g' 


Y N g. 


Y N g. 


Y N 




wks 


wks. 


wks . 




hrs./wk. 


hrs./wk. ~ 


hrs./wk. 




Y N 


Y N 


Y N 



h. Y ^ K 


he Y N 


h. Y N 


Reason 


Reason 


Reason 




to 


to 


to 



^ 'A 

'A 

% 
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46. i. After you started working there did you receive -any 

further training of any of these types? (CARD IV) 

Y - Which of these types of training did the job involve 
Haw long did the training last? What did the training con- 
sist of? Did the training cost you , any thing? 

47. While working on this job, did you hold any second job, even 
one that took only a few hours a week? 

Y - Did you make use of any of the things you learned in the 
training course? What? 

a. How many hours did you work in an average week? 

b. From when to when did you hold this second job? 

c. Hew much did you make in an average hour? 

48. At any time while you were working on your main job (as a 

) did you receive food or money from any of these sources 

(CARD I) How much did you receive a week? For how many weeks 
did you receive it? Why did you receive it? 



49. Are you still working at (main job)? (IF Y, GO TO 

QUESTION 51) 

N ~ When did you leave it? Why did you leave it? (CARD III) 

What did you do immediately after you left there? Were you 
EMPLOYED (Go back to question 46) UNEMPLOYED (Go back to 
question 45) or NOT WORKING AND NOT LOOKING FOR WORK (Go to 
question 50). 

50. What was the reason you were not looking for work during that 
period? 

At any time during this period did you work for brief periods, 
part time perhaps, even for just a few hours a week? 

Y — Did you make use of any of the skills taught in the training 
course? What skills? 

a. How many hours did you work in an average week? 

b. From when to when did you hold this job? 

c. How much did you make in an average hour? 

Did you receive food or money from any of these sources during 
this period? (CARD I) 

How much did you receive a week? 

For how many weeks did you receive it? 

Why did you receive it? 

When did you start looking for work again? 

After this period of not working and not looking for workj were 
you unemployed for a while (GO TO QUESTION 45) or did you find 
work immediately? (GO TO QUESTION 46) 
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47. 



49. 



50. 



1. Y 
Type 


N 


I. Y 

Tvoe 


N 


I. Y 

Type 


N 






wks. 




wks. 




wks. 




Y 


H 


t 


N 


Y 


N 




Y 


N 


Y 


N 


Y 


N 




Y 


N 


Y 


N 


Y 


N 





a. 


hrs./wk. 


a. 


Srs./wk. 


a. 


hrs./wk. 


b. 


to 


b. 


to 


b. 


to 


c. $ 


/hr. 


c. $ 


/hr. 


c. $ 


/hr. 


48. Source 




Source 




Source 




$ 


/wk. 


$„ 


/wk. 


$ 


/wk. 




wks. 




wks. 




wks. 



N 



UN NLP 



Y 

Y 



N 

N 



N 



N 



E UN NLP 



UN* NLP 



Y 

Y 



N 

N 



Y 

Y 



N 

N 



51. 



a. _ 

»». _ 

c. $ 



/hra.vk. 



to 



Y 

Source 
$ “ 



N 



_/wkT 

Hks. 



E UN 



, 196 _ 

NLP 



&• 

H. 



/hr. c. $ 



^hra./wk. a. 

h. 



to 



/hr . c . $ 



_hrsA/»k. 

7hr7 



Y N 

Source 

$ 



_/wk. 

wks. 



Y 


N 


Source 




$ 


/wk. 


wks. 
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(XP DROP OUT OR (^IMPLETED) Since leaving re training ^ have you 
had a ^ob using the skills for vhich you were trained in the 
course? 

N-5 

Have you been offered a job using 
These skills? Y 
N — Why not? 



Y-0 

What skills have you used? 



Did you get the job as a 
result of the course? N 
Y - In what ways is It a result? 



Sid you know that you would get the job when you started 
the course? Y N 






r-c . 



,%/ ' 

IP 



•i; ^ 
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52. Since you took (the aptitude test, or left the training course, 
HHIQIEVER APPLIES) have you looked for work in any cities other 
than this one? Y— -0 K-5 

Y — What cities? • 

W — What was the reason you didn't look elsewhere? 



Whre you offered a job in ai^ other cities than this one? 

. Y K Y— -Why didn't you take it? 

Have any of the other members of your family worked at any time 
since January 1961? 

Y — Who? From when to when did •••..work? Did stop 

working or work fewer hours at any time? When? Why did 
.stop (or reduce ..hours)? 

a. (IF Y) Did receive food or money from any of these 

sources while was not working? For how many weeks? 

Bow much a week did ..receive? (CARD I) 

b. How much did ......make in an average week, before deductions? 

Relationship Dates Worked Stopped Reduced When Why 

Work Hours 

Fro m Y-0 N-5 Y-0 N-5 From 

To To 

From Y-0 N-5 Y“0 N-5 From 

To To 

Fro m From 

To Y-0 N-5 Y-0 N-5 To 

Relationship Source Weeks ihoount Pay 

____ $ $ 

$ $ 

$ $ 



54. Do you expect to be living in the same community five years 
from now? Y 

55. A lot of things enter into where one would most like to live. 

If you had a free choice would you prefer to go on living here, 
or move somewhere else, or doesn't it make much difference? 

Live har e No difference Somewhere else 

Where? 



SRLC, 

F ygOEBSSSS ^ 












\ • 
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55- Now let's do some supposing. Suppose right now you were offered 
a job as a (regular occupation) in some city two or three hun- 
dred miles av^ from here, do you think you would take it? 

Y - What disadvantages would there be in taking it? 



N “ Why wouldn't you be Interested in it? ^ 

If the costs of moving you and your family were paid, would 
you take it? Y N 

57. Bo you think 7oung people should stay around here when they 
finish school? Y Qualified Y Ambiguous Qualified N N 

58. What about some of your neighbors of your own age who have no 

jobs? Is it better for them to stay here or move away 

Now I would like to find out a little about what you did before the 
(aptitude test or beginning of course, WHICHEVER APPLIES). 

(GO BACK TO JANUARY, 1960) 

59. When you took the (aptitude test or started the training course, 
WHICHEVER APPLIES) were you Employed, Unemployed, or Not Work- 
ing and Not Looking for Work? 

E mployed (GO TO QUESTION 61) 

UN employed (GO TO QUESTION 60) 

NIP Not working and not looking for work (GO TO QUESTION 62) 

60. a. When did this period of unemployment begin? 

b. When did this period end? 

c. Did you receive funds from any of these sources at any 
time during this period? (CARD I) 

N - Why not? 

Y - For how many weeks did you receive it? 

Bow much a week did you receive? 

d. Did you receive food or money In any of these ways during 
this period? (CARD II) 

For how many weeks? 

How much did you receive a week? 

e. bow many weeks were you without work? 
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ft During this period of unemployment, did yoii look for work 
in any other cities than the one you lived in? 

N ” What was the reason you didn*t look elsewhere? 
y - What cities? 

g. During this period were you offered any jobs which you did 
not take? 

y • Why didn’t you take them? 

Were any of them in cities other than the one you lived 

in? 

Were any of them in occupations other than your regular 
occupation? 

h. During this period did you look for jobs in other occupations 
other than the one you usually worked in? 

Y - What occupations? 

N - What was the reason you didn't look for other occupations? 

i. During this period did you hold any job, even one that took 
only a few hours a week. 

Y - On the average, how many hours a week did you work? 

How mwh did you make in an average hour? 

j. What were you doing just before the period of unemployment 
we have been discussing? Were you Employed (GO TO QUESTION 

61) or Not Working and Not Looking for Work? (GO TO QUESTION 

62) , ' 

61. a. What kind of business or industry did you work in? 

b. What kind of work were you doing? What exactly did you do 
in your job? 

c. When did you start working there? 

d. H&w many hours did you work thor-u In an average week? 

e. Ifow aucfe did you make an hour before deductions, on the average? 



60. 

b. 



a. 



a. 



b. 



e. source 









c« source 



wks. 






c. source 



wks. 

7wk. 
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A ' 6 



source 




4« source 




d. source 




. .. wks. 




wks. 


wks. 


$ 


/wk. 


$ . 


/wk. 


$ /^. 




??ks. 


3. 


vks. 


e. «^s. 


Y-0 


N-5 


f. Y-0 


N-5 


f. Y-0 N-5 




I . 

1 



Y 


N 


g* 


Y 


N 


S« 


Y 


N 


Y-5 


N-0 




Y-5 


N-0 




Y-5 


N-0 


Y-5 


N-0 




Y-5 


N-0 




Y-5 


N-0 


1. Y-0 


N-3 


h. 


Y-0 


N-5 


h. 


Y-0 


N-5 



' ,, ‘'fj , 



i. Y 



N 



^h?s»/wk. 

/hr. 



j. E UH Ni^ 
61. a. 

Nonprof ifc State 
Agricultural 
Y-5 N-0 



b. 



Domestic N-0 Y-5 
► 196 



e. $ 



hrs./wk. 

Ha 

/hr. 



i. Y N i. Y 

hrs./wk. 



/hr. 



Jhrs./wk. 

7hr. 



S UN KLf 



Nonprofit State 
Agricultural 
Y-5 N-0 



j. E UN NLF 

ar. ' 

N6npro:a:iLt Stste 
Agricultural 
Y-5 N-0 



b. ^ 

c. ^ 

d. 



b. 



Domestic N-0 Y-5 Domestic N-0 Y-5 



196 



c • 



196 



e* i 



Jirs,/wk. d 
/hr. 






e . $ 



^hrs./wk. 

/hr. 



4i; Werej^fm .working^^ or scs^one else? 

tlt SiSfeON]^ B 14 E) Did f % co^^ three or more employees? 

^Id yoh vork tinder a union contract? 

10)14 you have seniority rights there? 

g. Siid ypu i»drk for a hotntlssion or for wages? 
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Md ^u tK»t woi^k at all some weeks aitd then retiim to work 
tt^et I mean ware you laid off at all while you were 
wrki^ on this job? (Temporary layoff and worker was re- 
instated*) 

Y » from f^ea to when were you not working (GO TO C^ESTIOK 60) 
l^hy were you laid off? (CAHD III) 

c 

i. After you, started working there, did you receive any further 
training? 

y - Which of these types of training did the job involve? 

(CARD IV) 

How long did the training last? 

What did the training consist of? 

What was the main reason you took the training? 

Was it to a) learn the job you were on b)to keep 
the job you were on e)to prepare for a new job or pro- 
liotion or d)8oine othe reason (specify) 

j* While working on this job did you hold any second job, 
even nne that took only a few hours a week? 
y - On the average how many hours a week did you work at 
it? Kow much did you make in an average hour? 

k. When did you leave the main job? 

l. Why did you leave it? (CARD III) 



m. 



62. a. 



b. 



o • 



d* 



i^t wer^ you doing just before you started working at ^ the ' 
main job we have just been discussing? Were you &nployed 
(REPEAT QUESTION 61) Unemployed (GO BACK TO QUESTION 60) 
or Not working and not looking for work? (GO ON TO QUESTION 
62) 

When did this period of not working and not looking for work 
begin? 

What was the reason you were not looking for work during this 
period? 

At any time during this period did you work for brief periods, 
part time perhaps, even for just a few hours a week? 

Y - How many hours did you work in an average week? 

How much did you make an hour on the average? 

What were you doing just before this period of not working 
and not looking for work began? Were you employed (GO TO 
(^ESTION 61) or Unemployed (GO TO QUESTION GO). 
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61.' f. Someone else-0 
Self- 5 



f. Someone else-O 
Self- 5 



f. Someone else-0 
Self-5 



t-0 


W-5 




Y-0 N-5 


Y-0 N- 


-5 


Y-0 


B-5 




Y-0 M-5 


Y-0 N< 


-5 


Y-0 


N-5 




Y-0 N-5 


Y-0 N 


-5 


g. Wages-0 


S 


* Wages-0 


g. Wages-0 ^ 


Commission- 5 




Coinmission-3 


Commission- 5 


h. Y 


N 


h 


. Y N 


h. Y N 






to 




to 


to 




i. Y 


N 


i 


. Y N 


i. Y K 




Tvoe 






Type 


Type 






• 


a 


b c 




a b c 


a b c 


d. 






d. 


d. 




j- Y 


N 




j. Y N 


j. Y 


N 




hrs./wk. 




hrs./wk. 




hrs./wk. 


$ 


/hr. 




$ /hr. 


$. 


/hr. 


- 


* 0 
✓ 




k., ' 


- k. 


0 


1. 






1. 


1. 




m. E 


UN NLF 




ra. E UN NLF 


m. £ 


UN NLF 


ds 


4 




a. 


a. 




b. 






b. 


b. 




c. Y 


. N . ' 




c. Y N 

C*^ 


c. Y 


N 




hrs./wk. 




hrs./wk. 


hrs./wk. 


F 77 


I\a» 




$ /hr. 


$ 


/hr. 


d. £ 


UN NLF 




do B UN NLF 


d. E 


UN NLF 



63. What other types of work have you done? When did you start to 
work In that occupation? Bow many years did you do each? 
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Occupatrlons Number af years in Occupation Year Stajrted 



64. yhat other kinds of business, industries, or establishments 
have you worked in? When did you start working in that 
industry? How long did you work in each? 

Industry Number of years Yaar Started 



Now to finish the interview I would like to ask you a few more 
questions about yourself. 

65. Do you know of any definite wage increases you will receive during 
1953? N 

Y - How much will the raise be an hour? $ 



66. Since J^uary, 1960, have you ever -lived in housing operated , 
by the city, state or federal government? N-5 

Y-0 — From when to when? to 

How much was your rent each month? $ /month 

67. Now I would like to ask you about your savings. Have you or 
any members of your family had any savings at any time since 
you took the aptitude test? By savings I mean money you are 
not using from day to day, money In the bank, credit unions, 
and checking accounts and government bonds. N 

Y— When did you have the most savings? 196 

Approximately htsw much did you have then? $ , 




Were you ever in debt during this period? Don't count bills 
that you pay at the end of the month, or mortgages or other 
installment payments, unless you were behind in your payments. 

N Y— When was this? 19 6 

How much did you owe, approximately? 

(IF WON'T ANSWER ABOVE) Was it ever $200 or more? 
Y N 
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. 69. Finally I would like you to estimate the total income which was 
earned by all meinberct of the household combined, when they 
worked for pay, for the past four years. Be sure to include 
your earnings. (CARD V) ¥hich number gives the income figure 
closest to the airtount earned by your household in 1961? In 



Thank you very much! You have been most helpful. 

70. May I ask one further favor? We would like your permission to 
see your Social Security record in Baltimore, where all records 
for the whole country are kept. It ^?ill be used only for the 
purposes of this study, and we will tell nobody about your 
individual record. Will you please sign this authorization form 
for us? (PLEASE USE BALL-POINT PEN. PLEASE CHECK THE SOCIAL 
SECURITY CARD TO MAKE SURE THE NUMBER IS CORRECT.) 



use of data on ny Social Security records in connection with the 
retraining research project under the direction of Professor 
' Gerald Somers and Michael Borus. 



1959? In 1958? 



1961 



1960 



1959 



1958 



SOCIAL SECURITY AUTHORIZATION 



I 



hereby authorize the 



Social Security Number 



Date 
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FOaP POPHPAIION RBIRAINIHG PBOJEGT QgESnOSSAXRS 
Pl«U6 utte ^ pen lo that ve will he able to read your answera easily 
1. ««MB 



Tlrst 



2. PR^SMT AD0RSSS 



Middle Initial 



Last 



# Street 



City 



State 



3. Did you enter the retraining coun^je? (Please circle the correct 
answer and fill in the questiom; below it.) 



TES 

a. Hhen did you enter the course? 

sxmth day year 

b. What did the course teach? 



c. Oid you graduate from the course? 

Y es N o 

d. When did you leave the course? 




NO 



a. Why did you decide not to enter 
the course? (Please check the 
right answer.) 

1. Got job 

2. Health reasons 

3 . Couldn't afford it 

4 . Family, friends disapproved 

5. Couldn't learn material 

6 . State employment service 
never called for training 

y. Didn't pass the test 
8 . Other (Please e^lain) 









month 



day 



year 



Why did you leave the course? 
(Please cheek the right 
answer for you.) 

* 

0 . Got job 

1. Health reasons 

2. Couldn't afford it 

3 . Family, fiends disapproved 

4 . Didn't like the instruction 
5. Didn't like the course work 



PLEASE TURN OVER TO PAGE 2 



^6. Work was too hard 
J?, Too many absences 
S, Suspended 

9, Graduated from the course 
^10. Other (Please explain) 



f. Did you get a job as a result of the retraining course? 

Yes No 

g. Since leaving the retraining course have you had a job 
using the skills for which you were trained in the course? 

Y es • What skills have you used? 

N o - Have you been offered a job using these skills? 

Yes No 
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h. While you were taking the retraining course did you receive 
unemployment compensation or any other government payments” 

Yes No 



Please answer the following questions whether or not you took 
the retraining course, 

4. Starting with the first job you had after you took the aptitude 
test, would you please list all of the jobs you have had up until 
now. Please include any part-time jobs you have had. 

1st Job - Employer - 

Type of work you did 

Date you started working there 

month day year 

Average number of hours you worked a vee k 

Average amount you made an hour before deduction s 
Date you left there (if not presently working there) 



month day year 

Reason you left there 

2nd Job - Employer^^^ 

Type of work you did_ - 

Date you started working there ' . - 

month day year 

Average number of hours you worked a week - - * ' 

Average amount you made an hour before deductions 

Date you left there (if not presently working there) 



Reason you left there 



month day year 



3rd Job - ISfoplove r ' 

Type of work you di d 

Date you started working there ' 

month day year 

Average ninaber of hours you worked a wee k 
Average amount you made an hour before deductions 
Date you left there (if not presently working there) 



month day year 

Reason- you left ther e . 



4th Job - Employer 
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Type of work you di d 

Date you started working there ^ 

month day year 

Average number of hours you worked a wee k 
Average amount you aade an hour before deduction s __ 

Date you left there (if not presently working there) 



month day year 

Reason you left ther e 

5. At any of these jobs were you laid off for a week or more before 
you went back to work there? 

N o Y es - For how many weeks were you laid 

off? weeks 

6. At any time since you took the test did you collect: 

u nemployment compensation 

aid to dependent children 

any other government payments 

How many weeks did you collect all together? w eeks 

How much did you collect a week? $ ^a week 



7. At any time since you took the aptitude test have you not been 
working and not been looking for work? (For example, periods 
of Illness, school, or military service.) 

N o Yes (If Yes, please answer a. and b. below) 

a. From when to when did you not work and not look for work 

Fro m t o 

month day year month day year 

b. tfhy were you not working and not looking for work? 




8. Were you unemployed when you took the aptitude test for the 
retraining course? 

N o Y es - For how long had you been out of work 

when you took the aptitude test? 

weeks 



9. What was the last full time lob you had before you took the aptitude 
test? 

Employe r 

Type of work you di d 

Date you started working there 

month day year 
Nuinber of hours you worked a week 
Average amount you made an hour before deduction s 
Date you left ther e 

month day year 

Reason you left ther e 
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10. Finally, a few questions about yourself; 

a. How old were you on your last birthday?^ 



b. Where were you living in each of these years: 



State 



1958 

1959“ 

1960“ 

1961“ 

1962“ 

1963“ 



c. What is the highest grade in school you have completed? 



d. In what year were you born? 

e. Are you m arried . single, 

or divorced? 



^separated, widowed. 



f. How many people do you support (including yourself?)^ 

g. Do you have any physical handicaps or health problems 
which prevent you from doing any type of work? 

Yes No 



We would appreciate your permission to see your Social Security 
records. The information is necessary to the correctness of our 
study. No mention will be made of your name or record, we only 
want to get '‘average statistics. Please fill in this authorization. 



SOCIAL sscuRrrf authorization 



, hereby authorize the use of 



I, •" 

data on my Social Security records in connection with the retraining 
research pro;}ect under the direction of Professor Gerald Somers and 
Michael BoruS. 



Social Security Number 



Date 



Thank you' 
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